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Five dollars’ worth of bargains, please 
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@ This is a reprint of an advertisement 
of a stock insurance company directed 
to the independent business men in the 
retail field in your city. 


EAVEN help the working man when his wife gets 
H price drunk on a bargain spree. And the returns 
pile up next day—bad business for everybody. Sound 
merchandising sells goods—not price alone—and wel- 
comes the careful shopper. Healthy competition em- 
phasizes quality and service. Nobody loves the chiseler 
in any line—certainly not his customers, a little later. 


Fortunately, most women and certainly most men 
know that in the long run they get what they pay for. 
So the firmly established reliable store has a basic 
strength and vitality that the wise merchant under- 
stands. It delivers full service, careful buying, smart 
styling, full quality for the price, along with its 
merchandise. ; 


That is why the experienced business man in the retail 
field, whether owner or store executive, does not just 
say, ‘$100 worth of insurance, please.’’ He asks for and 
gets the advice and full service of an expert purchasing 
agent in the complex insurance field, like himself an 
expert middleman. No worries about uncovered risks 
that might wreck a business. 


* * * 


Because we believe so thoroughly in the services of an 
expert middleman, whether specialty store, depart- 
ment store, insurance agent or broker, we refuse to 
accept business direct because it is not in the interest 
of the Company or the assured to do so. When you buy 
National Surety Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Bur- 
glary or Forgery Insurance through your local insur- 
ance agent or broker, you deal with a customer and 
friend who is a fellow member and supporter of the 
American Business System. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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MAKING SAFER THE 
WORLD OF TOMORROW 


vue ‘Lhe stability of the World of Tomorrow is the 
fy’ Standard ¥ . . ° 
Waray: real measure of risk of most financial transactions. 
“res Bankers, investors and credit organizations testify 
to the important role that insurance plays in supporting our 
business and personal economic structure. The uncertainties 
of moral irregularities, accidental injuries or disruptions of 
business, and destructive fires cannot be avoided — but the 
security of persons or organizations which would suffer loss 
thereby can be guaranteed by adequate insurance protection. 





The Commercial Union Group has had many years of 
experience providing world-wide insurance service. Its nine 
Capital Stock Fire and Casualty Companies make it, financially, 
one of the world’s strongest insurance groups — with a reputa- 
tion unsurpassed for sound underwriting. Thousands of expert 
agents represent it from coast to coast. Offices in practically 
every civilized country facilitate foreign operations. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION AssuRANCE CoMPANY LID. ncoys 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSui \ 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


© PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY,LID. , Tait COMMERCIAL 
THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO TLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME OFFICES e ONE PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Creditor Recoveries 


Financial reverses recently caused a far-West retailer to 

discontinue business. The next morning a man arrived 

“with a padlock which he applied to the closed doors, 
thereby symbolically taking possession. 

“City tax claim,” said the official. 

Less than an hour had passed before another man arrived 
with a padlock which he too applied to the door of the 
establishment. 

“County tax claim,” said the official. 

Shortly after noon an expensive automobile, with a special 
seal clamped to its grille, pulled up to the curb. The man 
who got out of the car stepped up to the doors and stopped 
for a second when he saw the two padlocks. But a moment 
later he began applying one he had brought with him. 

“State tax claim,” said the official. 

The long shadows caused by the setting sun were creeping 
across the street when a taxicab arrived. The man who 
emerged carried a padlock in his hand. He looked at the 
three already on the doors and was unable to prevent a smile. 
Then he too applied a padlock. 

“Federal tax claim,” said the official. 

All told, when the estate was examined, 23 tax claims were 
marshalled as preferences. Some of the creditors shook their 
heads disconcertedly. They knew from experience that these 
tax preferences would take a big slice out of any potential re- 
turn from the distressed business. And their fears were en- 
tirely justified because the creditors in this particular case 
realized little from the liquidation after the four governmen- 
tal authorities received payment for their tax claims. 

Is there complete justification for giving tax claims prefer- 
ence in such cases? 

Is it not true that creditors should have equal rights in their 
claims against a distressed estate? 

To many creditors it appears that the time has come when 
this matter of tax preferences must be reconsidered. Creditors 
have too long been unfavorably dealt with. True it is that the 
tax claims represent a variety of services and privileges pro- 
vided by the various governmental units. But the creditors 
are not making a unilateral claim. They, after all, provided 
valuable goods and services, and for these they should have an 
equal chance of recovery with all other interested groups. 

Business and government are equal partners in obtaining 
returns from a successful enterprise. They should remain so 
in case of its failure. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 





BECOMES 


d Person 


WHEN YOU TALK BY LONG DISTANCE 


A telephone talk is the next best thing to 
meeting a man in person. That’s why by 
Long Distance you can so often smooth the 
way to mutual understandings in collection 
and credit work. 

And, in many cases, a common under- 
standing results in a full settlement, a pay- 
ment on account, or a definite, satisfactory 
promise to pay. 


Long Distance telephone service helps you, 
also, to secure references fast .. . adjust com- 
plaints . . . iron out discount difficulties ... 
and reach satisfactory agreements on credit 
and delivery terms. Direct, tactful and defi- 
nite, a Long Distance conversation almost 
always clears the air. You'll find this 
friendly, courteous service a cheap 
and effective business assistant. 
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Preventing Fires Before they Start 


How Endicott-Johnson Corporation 
Protects its Big Plant 


By J. R. Eldridge, Chief of Fire Prevention Department, Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Careful credit managers check their clients’ fire in- 
surance coverage when appraising their credit, but 
lu they also should be interested in fire prevention and 
protection programs. For a number of years I under- 
stand, the credit men’s National Association has featured 
the slogan—‘‘Fire Prevention is Credit Protection.” 
Inadequate fire protection certainly increases the credit 
risk, for serious fire is bound to cause the owner of the 
property irretrievable losses no matter how much fire 
insurance he carries. Hence, among the questions a 
credit manager should ask when checking a large line of 
credit are: “What steps are you taking to prevent fire?” 
and “What facilities have you for extinguishing fires 
should they break out?” 
Ta order to give the credit manager some specific in- 
' fofihation on this subject, it may be helpful to answer 
these questions with respect to the Endicott-Johnson 
plants. Of course, the details apply only to a large 
~ property, but the principles involved are applicable to every 
industrial company, big or little. Even the smallest fac- 


tory can have an effective fire protection and prevention 
system. 


The Fire Prevention Department 


Responsibility for protecting this plant from fire rests 
on the Fire Prevention Department, which consists of a 
chief, two assistant chiefs, four captains, four lieutenants, 


“Be always ready to extinguish fires so quickly they will cause minimum fire and water loss.” 
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90 firemen, who also serve as inspectors and watchmen, 
and other assistants, all on a full time basis. 

Smaller companies, naturally, do not need so large an 
organization. In moderate-sized plants it is common to 
find only the chief on full time, and in small plants, an 
engineer, Or a superintendent may act as chief. In any 
case, some competent person should be responsible for 
the protection of the plant and he should have a sufficient 
number of trained assistants to handle the work effectively. 

The duties of the Fire Prevention Department may be 
summed up as follows: 

Do everything possible to prevent fires. 

Expect fires. 

Be always ready to extinguish fires so quickly that 
they will cause minimum fire and water losses. 


wn = 


Fire Prevention 


The object of fire prevention is not only to prevent 
fires but, also, to eliminate conditions favoring a quick 
spread of the flames if a fire does break out. 

Fire prevention work at the Endicott-Johnson plants 
starts with the maintenance of a high standard of house- 
keeping. .Rubbish and waste are promptly removed and 
safely disposed of. Cleanliness is insisted upon every- 
where. Smoking is strictly controlled and rigorously sup- 
pressed in areas where it is forbidden. 

Heating systems, electrical apparatus, bearings, stoves 
and burners, and all other 
equipment that may develop 
hazardous conditions are care- 
fully and regularly inspected, 
and any defects discovered are 
immediately corrected. 

Every fire hazard in the place 
is carefully studied, and when 
its elimination is impossible, 
rules are drawn up for its pro- 
tection. 

The potential hazards of new 
processes and new materials are 
carefully investigated as soon as 
they are introduced or, in some 
cases, proposed. 

Safe methods for storing and 
handling inflammable materials, 
such as solvents and pyroxylin 
plastics, are developed. 


. October, 1939 
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Special protection is supplied for raw material storages. 

The workers, of course, play an important part in the 
fire prevention program since ignorance or carelessness on 
their part may start a fire at any time. At Endicott-John- 
son, the workers are instructed in weekly group meetings 
held under the direction of the chief officers of the Fire 
Prevention Department. At these meetings, the men are 
examined as to their knowledge of established fire pre- 
vention regulations and are instructed in new methods 
and in the safeguarding of new risks. 

Finally, departmental inspectors, who are on duty dur- 
ing working hours, report daily on all matters pertaining 
to fire prevention to Fire Protection headquarters, and at 
night, a corps of inspectors covers the plants, reporting 
hourly to headquarters by means of the fire alarm system. 

A fire prevention system such as this, modified, of 
course, to suit local conditions, should be found in every 
well managed plant. 


Fire Protection 


An efficient fire prevention system will prevent many 
fires but it should not be relied upon to prevent all of 
them. At the Endicott-Johnson plants, in spite of the 
best of care, scores of fires break out every year. Hence, 
an effective fire protection system is even more important 
than a fire prevention system and should also be the 
object of inquiry during a credit investigation. 

In the Endicott-Johnson system of fire protection, there 
are two lines of defense against fire—a first line consisting 
of the regular workers armed with hand fire extinguishers 
and the main line consisting of the firemen of the Fire 
Prevention Department. 

Whenever a fire breaks out in the plant, certain 
workers, who are designated for this duty, attack it with 


Methods must be provided for storing and using inflammable 
materials. The law against smoking must be strictly enforced 
in these parts of the plants 
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A main fire hazard: Waste materials subject to spontaneous 
combustion 


extinguishers while others turn in an alarm. The firemen 
hasten to the scene, but, as the plan contemplates, in most 
cases they find the fire out when they arrive. 

This plan of enlisting workers as fire fighters is being 
widely adopted by manufacturers and is of value because 
almost all fires start as smal] ones that can be readily ex- 
tinguished by properly trained and equipped men on the 
spot, whereas, when a fire is allowed to gain even a few 
minutes headway, it may have to be subdued with sprink- 
lers and hose streams, in which case the total damage 
caused may be very large. 


Applicable in Small Plants 


The plan is applicable to both large and small plants 
and is desirable everywhere because it helps to keep losses 
due to both fire and water at a minimum. ‘To organize, 
the following steps have to be taken: 

1. Install in the plant, where they will be readily 
accessible to the workers, a sufficient number of 
the right type of approved fire extinguishers to 
safeguard every fire hazard in the plant, under 
working-hour conditions. 

2. Train all male workers in the proper use of the 
extinguishers by means of regular extinguisher 
drills so that everyone will know what to do when 
fire breaks out. 

At Endicott-Johnson, the workers are trained for fire 
fighting at frequently held fire drills when each person 
is rehearsed in the part he or she has to play in event of 
fire and instruction is given in the use and operation of 
the various types of fire extinguishers. 

Several thousand fire extinguishers are located in acces- 
sible and conspicuously marked places throughout the 
plant so that the workers can arm themselves quickly in 
an emergency. ‘These extinguishers are of several dif- 
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ferent types, depending upon the hazard to be protected. 
Chemical solution (soda-acid) extinguishers are used on 
fires in wood, leather, paper, textiles, and other ordinary 
combustible materials; vaporizing-liquid extinguishers, of 
the pump type, are used for electrical fires; and foam and 
vaporizing-liquid extinguishers are suitable for fires in 
flammable liquids. 

Automatic sprinklers act as the first line of defense in 
unoccupied buildings and times when the plants are closed, 
and, of course, are ready to supplement the work of the 
fire fighters when needed. 


The Fire Department 


If for any reason the workers fail to extinguish a fire 
by the time the firemen arrive, these men take charge of 
the situation and attack the blaze with extinguishers, hose, 
or any other means that may be required. Actually, hose 
streams are rarely needed on fires occurring within the 
factory buildings and are employed mostly on dump and 
other outside fires. For fighting serious fires, the depart- 
ment has two motorized fire trucks carrying 2% inch 
and 1% inch fire hose. 

In any case, a careful examination is made by the fire- 
men after each fire, no matter how trivial, in order to 
ascertain its cause and determine what must be done to 
prevent a similar accident from happening again. 

Most plants, especially those located at some distance 
from the nearest municipal fire department station, should 
have their own fire brigades. In large plants, the brigade 
may be made up of professional firemen assisted by a 
‘group of specially selected workers, but in small plants, 
it usually consists of workers only. These men should 
be well organized and carefully trained, and generally 
receive special privileges in recognition of their services. 

Watchmen should always receive special training in 
fire fighting since many fires break out after plants are 
closed and the watchmen are often called upon to fight 
them single-handed. 


Constructional Details 

The Endicott-Johnson buildings are chiefly of heavy- 
timber frame type, or of fire-resisting construction, with 
adjoining structures and sections of large areas properly 
cut off by standard fire doors and shutters. 

Water for fire fighting purposes is supplied by seven 
reservoirs having a total capacity of 13,000,000 gallons 
and distributed by means of hydrants located at strategic 
points in various places around the plant. There are 
also seven fire pumps, with a total rated capacity of 100,- 
000 gallons per minute, which are always ready to go 
into action. 

The main fire hazards are those common to many in- 
dustries and include: 

1. The presence of large quantities of combustible 
materials. 

2. Combustible dusts. 

3. Waste materials subject to spontaneous combus- 
tions. 

4. Flammable liquids. 

5. Sources of heat and sparks, such as the heating, 
lighting, and power systems. 


Results at Endicott-Johnson Plant 


This system of fire prevention and protection has been 
in operation for many years and has proved itself capable 
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of safeguarding 34 large factory buildings lying in an 
area 12 miles long. 

More especially, it has kept annual fire-and-water losses 
at a very satisfactory figure throughout this entire period. 
More than 70% of all fires are put out with hand fire ex- 
tinguishers with trifling losses. The highest recent annual 
loss was in 1937 and amounted to $4,815.00, but this 
was due to a single fire of exceptional character. There 
were 234 alarms during this year but the losses occasioned 
by all of the other fires was negligible. 

The chief features of this system, which are duplicated 
in many well protected industrial plants, large and small, 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Unremitting fire-prevention work, in which all 
employees take part. 
. A well organized and trained fire brigade, (or a 
municipal fire department in close proximity). 
. Ample water supplies for fire protection purposes. 
. Automatic sprinkler protection. 
. An efficient fire alarm system. 
A large percentage of employees trained in the. use 
of fire extinguishers and well supplied with all 
types of extinguishers needed to safeguard existing 
hazards. 
7. Careful maintenance of all equipment required for 
fire protection. 

The fire prevention plans I have outlined have suc- 
cessfully given fire protection to one of the largest indus- 
trial plants in the country. But the general plan used 
here may well be followed in every manufacturing and 
wholesaling plant in the country. To prove my point in 
this regard I need only again refer to the slogan of your 
National organization that “Fire Prevention Is Credit 
Protection.” 


bo 
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Train all male workers in the proper use of readily accessible 
fire extinguishers 
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Retail Credit in 1938 


Summary of a Survey by Dept. of Commerce 


By Malcolm M. Merriam, Chief, Credit Analysis Unit, Marketing Research 


Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Recent cooperative studies conducted by the Market- 
ing Research Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
ly Domestic Commerce, have made available to the 
National Association of Credit Men a quantity of 
valuable data on the credit experience of manufacturers 
and wholesalers. Since 1930, the Marketing Research 
Division has also prepared a series of studies which have 
reviewed credit conditions in the major retail trades. For 
the latest of these reports, prepared in the Division’s 
Credit Analysis Unit, a total of more than 2,400 credit- 
granting retailers in 14 trades voluntarily submitted their 
confidential figures on credit sales, collections, and bad- 
debt losses for both 1937 and 1938. It is the purpose of 
this article to present a brief summary of our findings 
based on the tabulation of these data for the 1938 Retail 
Credit Survey.’ 

As an introductory note for those who are primarily 
concerned with the credit problems of manufacturers or 
wholesalers, it should be pointed out that the widespread 
employment of retail credit for consumers is a compara- 
tively recent development and the subject is by no means 
removed from the realm of either economic or legal con- 
troversy. Unusual problems confront retailers because 
of the fact that the goods which they sell on credit are 
either immediately consumed, or depreciate rapidly 
through use. In other words, the retail credit sale does 
not involve the principle of self-liquidation which provides 
the basis for strictly commercial transactions. Although 
retailers make use of rules of thumb which are the com- 
mon knowledge of every credit man, wherever situated, 
they are also devising new methods and procedures for 
controlling the special problems of consumer credit. 


Retail Credit Sales 


Previous reports in the Retail Credit Survey series have 
noted a decline of almost 50 percent in total retail sales 
from 1929 to 1933. The severe reduction in total retail 
volume during those years was accompanied by a larger 
contraction, approaching 60 percent, in the proportion of 
sales on credit. It has been estimated that 34 percent of 
the 49 billion dollar total of retail sales in 1929 was on 


 _. 


? Firms and individuals desiring to be informed when the 1938 Retail 
Credit Survey is available for distribution should notify the Marketing 
Research Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., or any of 33 district offices of the Bureau located 
m principal commercial centers of the United States. The report is 
now in press and the Bureau will inform each applicant immediately 
upon publication. 
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credit, but the proportion was reduced to about 28 percent 
when sales declined to 25 billion dollars in 1933. In the 
subsequent years of recovery, the proportion of total retail 
sales on credit again approched the 1929 figure, equaling 
33.7 percent of total sales in the recent peak year 1937. 
However, the estimated total volume of retail credit sales 
in that year was still about 20 percent below 1929. 


Table 1. Analysis of All Retail Sales, 1935-38 
(Dollar figures in millions) 
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11935 data from Census of Business: 1935, Retail Distribution, Vol. VI. Figures on 
total sales for 1936, 1937, and 1938 are estimates of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Proportions on cash and credit for the respective years are estimated from 
Retail Credit Survey data. Revised cash and credit figures are given for 1936 and 1937. 


As shown in Table 1, estimates of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce place the total of retail 
sales at 35,425 million dollars in 1938, representing a 
reduction of 11.3 percent from the previous year. This 
sharp reversal of the trend of 4 years of continuous growth 
reflects an estimated decline from 1937 of 8.6 percent in 
cash sales, and 16.5 percent in total sales on credit. It is 
important to note, however, that the part of total credit 
sales classified as open credit, or charge account, declined 
only 10.3 percent from 1937, compared with the estimated 
reduction of 28.5 percent in sales on installment. 

According to these figures, all credit sales constituted 
31.7 percent of total retail sales in 1938, a 2 percent de- 
cline from the previous year. Although reduced in dollar 
volume, the percentage on open credit revealed a minor 
increase from 22.1 percent of total retail sales in 1937 to 
22.4 percent in 1938. On the other hand, installment 
sales declined from 4,627 million dollars in 1937 to 3,309 
million dollars in 1938, or from 11.6 percent of total 
sales to 9.3 percent. 

It is evident from the 4-year comparison shown in the 
table that somewhat greater absolute changes in dollar 
amounts have occurred in cash sales than in credit sales. 
From 1935 to 1937 cash sales increased about 4 billion 
dollars, and all credit sales increased approximately 2,800 
million dollars. In the decline from 1937 to 1938, cash 
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sales decreased 2,280 million dollars and credit sales de- 
creased 2,225 million dollars. However, the significant 
fact is that credit sales exhibit a very high degree of 
flexibility, with an actual dollar decline in 1938 almost 
equaling that of cash sales, although the volume of cash 
sales was more than double the credit volume. Further- 
more, the estimates show that sales on deferred payment, 
or installment, are less than one-third of all retail credit 
sales, but they revealed a decrease of more than 1,300 
million dollars in 1938, contrasted with the reduction of 
900 million dollars in open-credit sales. 

These relatively large percentage changes in credit sales 
can be variously interpreted either as secondary reflections 
of fundamental adjustments in the economy, or as in some 
measure providing explanations which refer to the manner 
and the extent to which credit is used in certain trades. 
Comparisons of changes in cash and credit sales in 14 
trades, presented in Tables 2 and 3, provide material for 
further analysis of one aspect of this problem. 


Table 2. Percentage Change, 1938 From 1937, of 


Cash and Credit Sales of All Stores Reporting, 
by Kind of Business 


Percent! (weighted averages) 























nage Installment 
Oo! . men 
Kind of business | stores | 22 | Open credit | “credit Total 
oa ———— 
ing 
In- | De- | In- | De- | In- | De- | In- | De- 
crease | crease | crease | crease | crease | crease | crease | crease 
Automobile. ...... 127 cote PUGS BD ocee PURE Loses POO) cusp RS 
Automobile tire 
and accessory... 174 a 5.6 Sit B saee kh chen Se 2.2 
Coal, fuel oil, and 
eS heh x icse 163 15.3 Bae 6 ED sss 9.9 
Department... ... 224 8.3 §.0] .... | 15.3 7.6 
Furniture......... 197 15.3 20.3 15.1 16.1 
Grocery, total..... 269 4.8 4.5 on 4.6 
With fresh meats.| 227 3.2 4.6 4.0 
Without fresh 
Gs anhoenes 42 12.7 3.8 jane 7.4 
Hardware. 143 7.6 13.5 32.5 12.4 
Heating and 
— Rikaeee 78 7.3 19.2 12.9 17.6 
ousehol 
applianee........ 19.4 38.1 39.6 37.7 
es | 143 11.1 17.2 15.6 15.0 
Lumber and 
building material.| 338 8.1 13.8 17.6 13.3 
Men’s clothing. . . 168 15.1 6.3 15.6 10.4 
cece ss knees 117 8.6 5.0 ae Bak 7.3 
Women'sspecialty.| 142 7.4 7.9 me feces 7.0 





1 Percentages based on net sales. 


Table 2 indicates that the largest decreases in total sales 
during 1938, based on the Retail Credit Survey sample, 
occurred in trades which depend upon the sale of durable 
goods. Total volume of reporting automobile dealers in 
1938 declined almost 28 percent from 1937, and the sales 
of household appliance stores, which include reports on 
the retail appliance business of several public utilities, re- 
vealed a reduction of about 38 percent from 1937 to 1938. 
A substantial decrease of 16.1 percent was also recorded 
in the sales of furniture stores last year. The 1938 total 
sales of three trades closely allied with the building in- 
dustry (hardware, heating and plumbing, and lumber and 
building material) showed decreases ranging from 12.4 
percent to 17.6 percent. 

With the exception of a 15 percent reduction in the 
total sales of reporting jewelry stores, sales in the re- 
maining trades which handle clothing, groceries, fuel, auto 
supplies, and miscellaneous merchandise revealed decreases 
from 1937 to 1938 which were less than the estimated 
decline of 11.3 percent for all retail sales (Table 1). 
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Decreases in retail cash volume exceeded the declines of 
either type of credit sale in only three trades: Grocery; 
shoe ; and coal, fuel oil, and wood. As shown in Table 3, 
installment sales were not found in the shoe and grocery 
store reports, and represented only a negligible propor- 
tion of the sales of fuel dealers. Comparing the 12 retail 
trades which sell on installment, reporting furniture 
stores, household appliance dealers, jewelry stores, and 
automobile dealers averaged proportions of total sales 
on that basis ranging in 1938 from 73.3 percent to 40.2 
percent, in the order named. 

In Table 2, it is noted that retail sales on open credit 
in 1938 decreased more than installment sales in the fur- 
niture and jewelry trades, but the percentage decrease of 
installment sales reported by automobile and ‘household 
appliance dealers exceeded the declines from 1937 to 1938 
of total sales in those trades. The importance of automo- 
bile installment sales is indicated by the fact that they 
probably represented about 60 percent of the estimated 
grand total of 3,309 million dollars of retail installment 
sales in 1938, and a slightly larger percentage of the 
total for 1937. 


Table 3. Proportions of Cash and Credit Sales of 
All Stores Reporting, by Kind of Business, 
1938 and 1937 





















Cash Open credit Installment credit 

Percent of Percent of Percent of 

: : Num-} total sales |Num-} total sales |Num-| total sales 
Kind of business | ber | (weighted | ber | (weighted | ber | (weighted 


of averages) of averages) of averages) 


ing | 1938 | 1937 | 8 | 1938 | 1937 | 1™€ | 1938 | 1937 


Automobile......... 127 | 37.8 | 36.2 | 123 | 22.0 | 20.4 


127 | 40.2 | 43.4 
Automobile tire and 


accessory.......... 174 18.5 | 19.2 | 172 | 68.7 | 66.4 | 118 12.8 | 14.4 
Coal, fuel oil, and 
ES <i sss cake 163 =? 24.3 = =4 ae R .< 2 
Department........ 224 46. 47.1 | 215 ; J ; 7 
el hale eal 197 8.1 0; 72 18.6 | 19.6 | 176 | 73.3 | 72.4 
G El wnsces 269 | 45.2 | 45.2 | 269 | 54.8 | 54.8 ae ce Made 
With fresh meats...| 227 | 46.7 | 46.4 | 227 | 53.3 | 53.6 sant 
Without fresh 
ere 42 | 38.1 | 40.4 | 42 61.9 | 59.6 al eters h 6 
Fis leat babi 143 | 37.2 | 35.3 | 143 | 58.7 | 59.5 | 22 4.1] 5.2 
Heati 
oe seaesue 78 13.6 | 12.1 78 = et 2 a at 
usehold appliance.| 73 10.6} 8.2) 54 J R ‘ . 
7 a cas awe 25.7 | 24.5 | 78 | 33.7 | 34.6] 76 | 40.6 | 40.9 
Lumber and buildi 
—~ r aia ~ ‘ 9.6} 9.1] 337 | 89.6 | 90.1 19 8 _3 
Men’s clothing. ..... 168 | 36.8 | 38.9 | 155 | 56.4 | 53.9 | 22 6.8] 7.2 
i ccceenuhc chess 117 62.5 | 63.4 | 117 37.5 | 36.6 a ay ee 
Women’s specialty...| 142 | 31.6 | 31.4 | 138 66.6 | 66.8 15 1.8 1.8 


The data in Table 3 also reveal that the proportion of 
installment sales in the furniture trade increased about 
1 percent from 1937 to 1938, but in the other major 
trades the proportions of installment sales declined. Pro- 
portions of total sales on open credit increased during 
1938 in 7 of the 14 trades, but the percentage of cash 
increased in 9 trades, resulting from the fact that in some 
cases the increased proportions of total sales on open 
credit were offset by declines in the proportions on in- 
stallment. 


Retail Collections (Open Credit) 


A comparison of the average monthly open-account 
collection percentages of reporting stores in 14 retail trades 
is presented in Table 4. These ratios for 1938 and 1937 
are computed by dividing total annual collections reported 
from the various trades by the sum of balances of ac- 
counts receivable outstanding as of the first of each of 
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the 12 months. Consequently, the ratios represent ex- 
perience for the average month of each year, balancing 
the extremes of good or poor collections. ‘The ratios 
arranged in descending order from highest to lowest are 
shown in Chart 2. 


Table 4. Average Monthly Collection Percentages 
on Open-Credit Receivables and Average Length 
of Time Accounts Were Outstanding, for All 
Stores Reporting, by Kind of Business, 

1938 and 1937 


Percent Average number of 
Number| (weighted days accounts were 
of averages) outstanding 
Kind of business stores 
reporting Net 
1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 a 


w 
o 


Automobile 81.7 
Automobile tire and accessory 56.1 
Coal, fuel oil, and wood 54.6 
Department 46.5 
Furniture 44.9 
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1Unadjusted totals. Excluding department stores, which overweight the Retail Credit 
Survey sample, all other trades averaged collections of 50.8 percent in 1937 and 48.5 percent 


in 1938. 


The average monthly open-credit, or charge-account, 
collection ratios for all trades are also translated into 
the average number of days for which accounts were 
outstanding during both years. At the extremes, the 
average charge account of automobile dealers was collected 
in less than 37 days in 1938, but men’s clothing and 
women’s specialty stores required more than 70 days to 
collect the same type of account. In all trades except 
heating and plumbing and household appliance, the rate 
of collections revealed a moderate decrease during 1938. 
In other words, the average charge account in 12 of the 
trades required from less than 1 day to more than 5 days 
longer to liquidate in 1938, compared with 1937. 

Although total retail sales on open credit declined more 
than 10 percent in 1938, considering the fact that col- 
lections were slower, it may be roughly estimated that 
the average amount of open credit outstanding on all re- 
tail accounts decreased less than 7 percent, or from ap- 
proximately 1,500 million dollars in 1937 to perhaps 
1,400 million dollars in 1938. 


Installment Credit 


Average monthly collection ratios for installment ac- 
counts in 12 retail trades are shown in Table 5. It will 
be observed that there are extreme variations in the rates 
at which installment collections are made in the various 
types of retail establishment. ‘The explanation for this 
will be found in the widely different terms arrangements 
used for products sold on installment plans. For example, 
men’s clothing stores sell on the shortest deferred terms 
and turn over their installment receivables in approxi- 
mately 100 days, but household appliance stores sell on 
very long terms and more than 1 year is required for 
a complete turnover. Because of the wide range of terms 
found in different trades, the aggregate totals shown in 
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the table are of questionable value as an indication of 
average experience, and they are also weighted by a dis- 
proportionately large volume of department store bal- 
ances and collections in the Retail Credit Survey sample. 


Table 5. Average Monthly Collection Percentages 
on Installment Receivables and Average Rate of 
Turn-Over, for All Stores Reporting, by 
Kind of Business, 1938 and 1937 























cana Average rate of 
I weight turn-over 
; : wae averages) (number of days) 
Kind of business stores 
reporting Net 
938 | 1937 | 1938 1937 | change, 
1938 
Automobile.......................| 49 | 11.4 | 11.1 | 268.1 | 270.2 | — 7.1 
Automobile tire and accessory....... 26 29.0 | 29.3 | 103.4 | 102.3 | + 1.1 
Coal, fuel oil, and wood............ 8 16.9 | 19.0 | 177.5 | 157.8 | +19.7 
De | SARE eae eas 176 15.8 | 16.3 | 189.8 | 184.0 | + 5.8 
Cs sic so cwcedeedutacees 156 10.0 | 10.7 | 300.0 | 280.3 | +19.7 
ee SS rrr a sa WE Code Macha Mo eka eeteas 
With fresh meats................. cali Da salc Eee hae! Ee teet 
Without fresh meats............. Ss ka cat Be er I ae te RL reer 
IS Foo tre. tne danas nee ; 10 11.8 | 14.1 | 254.2 | 212.7 | +41.5 
Heating and plumbing............. | 1 esta Talos AN diese Ae aan 
Household appliance............... 50 7.8 | 7.3 | 384.6 | 410.9 | —26.3 
Ps a cack ans xe etre 63 12.8 | 14.3 | 234.3 | 209.7 | +24.6 
Lumber and building material....... 8 11.2 | 15.0 | 267.8 | 200.0 | +67.8 
AS a ae ee 22 30.2 | 32.5 | 99.3 | 92.3] + 7.0 
DN ae ie cs ones nae akasoaeeas a reac Eknse EN otane.W seas ct aaden 
Women’s specialty................. 13 24.1 | 23.9 | 124.4 | 125.5 | — 1.1 
Th 582 12.8 | 13.2 | 234.3 | 227.2 | + 7.1 














1For interpretation of aggregate totals, see accompanying text. 


The average rate of turnover (number of days) for 
the various trades refers only to the time required to turn 
over the entire mass of receivables, and does not directly 
indicate the length of individual retail installment con- 
tracts. In other words, the duration of the average install- 
ment contract of automobile dealers was found to be 
about 1634 months in 1938, but Table 5 shows that the 
receivables of all reporting dealers were turned over on 
an average of 263 days, based on the collection ratio for 
that year. With the length of individual contracts aver- 
aging more than 2 years, household appliance stores re- 
ported a turnover of all receivables in less than 13 months. 

The installment collection ratios declined during 1938 
in all trades except automobile and household appliance. 
The declines in the ratios are reflected as increases in the 
time required for a turnover of receivables. The apparent 
gain in the rate of collections on installment accounts of 
household appliance stores was caused by a liquidation of 
receivables resulting from a greatly reduced volume of 
sales in 1938. The monthly dollar volume of household 
appliance store collections, representing regular payments 
in many cases on accounts contracted prior to 1938, did 
not decline with the same severity. 

Considering the sharp decline of automobile installment 
sales in 1938, the same situation noted for household 
appliance stores might also be expected in the collection 
ratios for that trade. However, it is probable that the 
reporting automobile dealers transferred a much smaller 
amount of paper to their sales finance companies, retain- 
ing about the same amount on their own books during 
1938. Consequently, there was not the extreme distor- 
tion in the mathematical relationship between balances 
of accounts receivable and collections. 

An estimate for 1937 places the average amount of 
retail installment accounts outstanding during that year 
at roughly 3,100 million dollars, representing an increase 
from 2,610 million dollars as the estimated monthly 
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average for 1936. In other words, although installment 
sales increased only about 3 percent from 1936 to 1937, 
the peculiarities of deferred payment selling resulted in 
a much more substantial accumulation of outstanding 
balances. It has been noted. that installment sales de- 
clined about 29 percent in 1938. However, many in- 
stallment balances contracted in 1937 remained on the 
books in 1938, although they were being reduced by 
regular monthly payments. 

Considering these facts, it is possible that the average 
amount of retail installment paper outstanding in 1938 
declined about 20 percent from 1937, or from 3,100 
million dollars to approximately 2,480 million dollars. 
As these figures represent monthly averages, it is evident 
that the absolute decline from the highest point in 1937 
to the lowest point at the close of 1938 would be a 
substantial amount, certainly exceeding 500 million dollars 
and possibly approaching 1 billion dollars. The liquida- 
tion of automobile installment paper would constitute 
the largest individual factor in the decrease of all retail 
installment outstandings. 


Bad-Debt Losses of Retailers 


Substantial decreases in sales and slower collections, 
which have been noted in the preceding paragraphs, are 
usually indications of adverse conditions which may be 
reflected in higher bad-debt losses. The totals shown 
in Table 6 indicate that there was no change from 1937 
to 1938 in the average open-credit bad-debt loss of all 
_stores reporting in the 1938 Survey, but installment losses 
showed a substantial increase. However, these totals re- 
flect the experience only of the Retail Credit Survey 
sample, which is heavily weighted with department store 
reports and excludes a certain proportion of total retail 
credit business. Taking both of these factors into con- 
sideration by properly weighting each of the 14 trades, 
and estimating roughly for other trades not covered, 
adjusted estimates have been prepared which show that 
the dollar volume of all retail open-credit losses actually 
declined from 33.5 million dollars in 1937 to 27.8 million 
dollars in 1938. As retail open-credit sales also decreased 
10.3 percent in the same period (Table 1), the open- 
credit loss ratio declined from thirty-seven one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of these sales in 1937 to thirty-five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent in 1938. 

Similar estimates show a gain in the volume of all re- 
tail installment losses from 33.3 million dollars in 1937 
to 36.5 million dollars in 1938. Installment losses for 
1938 undoubtedly include the charge-off of many sales 
made in 1937. Consequently, with a 28.5 percent decline 
in installment sales during 1938, the loss ratio of 1.10 
percent of such sales for that year is somewhat inflated 
in comparison with the ratio of seventy-two one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent for 1937. 

It should be noted that installment sales represent only 
about-one-third of the combined retail credit sales for 
1937 and 1938, but these time-payment sales accounted 
for more than 50 percent of the estimated total of 131 
million dollars for all retail credit bad-debt losses in the 
same 2-year period. 

The slight decrease in the adjusted open-account loss 
ratio for 1938 reflects increased average losses in nine 
of the Retail Credit Survey trades and lower losses in 
the remaining five trades. With the exception of a sub- 
stantial increase in the loss ratio averaged by a very small 
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sample of household appliance stores, higher losses were 
reported only from those trades in which the merchandise 
commands a relatively constant demand; in other words, 
men’s and women’s clothing and shoe stores, department 
stores, grocery stores, fuel dealers, and automobile tire and 
accessory stores. However, losses reported from the ap- 
parel trades revealed negligible increases, and the largest 


Table 6. Percentage of Loss From Bad Debts on 
Open-Credit and Installment Sales of All Stores 
Reporting, by Kind of Business, 1938 and 1937 





Percent bad debts to credit sales 
(weighted averages) 


Kind of business Open credit Installment credit 


Number Number 
of stores | 1938 | 1937 | of stores| 1938 | 1937 
porting reporting 


Automobile tire and accessory 


Coal, fuel oil, and wood 
Department 


Without fresh meats 


Hardware : 
Heating and plumbing 
— appliance 


1Unadjusted totals. For weighted figures including all retail credit, see accompanying 


text. 


increase, from 1.06 percent of open-credit sales in 1937 
to 1.15 percent in 1938, is shown in the automobile tire 
and accessory trade. 

Eliminating the small group of household appliance 
stores, open-account losses in the automobile tire and 
accessory trade were the highest reported. At the other 
extreme, a small sample of furniture stores averaged a 
loss in 1938 of only twelve one-hundredths of 1 percent 
of open-credit sales, representing a decrease from ap- 
proximately twenty-two one-hundredths of 1 percent in 
1937, and the 1938 loss ratio for department stores was 
twenty-seven one-hundredths of 1 percent of their sales 
on charge accounts. 

Bad-debt losses on installment accounts increased during 
1938 in all of the trades, ranging from a low in that 
year of forty-two one-hundredths of 1 percent of install- 
ment sales of automobile dealers, exclusive of dealers sell- 
ing their paper to finance companies on a non-recourse 
basis, to a high of 4.39 percent of installment sales re- 
ported by automobile tire and accessory stores. Losses 
in excess of 4 percent of installment sales were also in- 
dicated in the jewelry trade, and in excess of 3.5 percent 
in the household appliance trade. 

It is apparent from the fact that jewelry store install- 
ment accounts are outstanding for a much shorter time 
than the accounts of household appliance stores, as shown 
in Table 5, that the period of payment is not the con- 
trolling factor in installment losses. Likewise, automo- 
bile tire and accessory stores sell on relatively short terms 
compared with automobile dealers, furniture stores, or 
department stores, but their losses are much higher. 
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What Does a Fire Cost? 


How One Firm Found the Tragic Answer 


By Oscar Iber, President, [ber Company, Chicago 


smoothly. There is just one bugaboo, and that is 

unforeseen accidents. Cyclones, floods, explosions—or 

fires always occur unexpectedly. To be sure, it is 
possible to have protection against most of these by in- 
surance, but many business men fail to prepare for such 
emergencies. 

An unforeseen accident is bound to affect production 
and sales. This inevitably costs money; Accounts Receiv- 
able are bound to slow up, with the result that Accounts 
Payable start clamouring. 

In our business, we had an accident—a fire. This 
demon wrought severe havoc with us. We still feel the 
scars today. I shall relate the story of our “accident” as 
I remember it. I hope it will stimulate those of you who 
think you are “all set” with proper protection to make 
sure. 

A large eastern manufacturer stated in a letter to me 
recently “Yesterday we took out an additional $75,000 
worth of fire insurance. We were terribly under-insured 
under the 90% clause, which we discovered after reading 
your article in MILL SUPPLIES.” Most business men 
do not understand the 90% Contribution Clause, or Co- 
Insurance Clause, in their Fire Insurance Policies. Do 
you? 


* The average business today is well managed and runs 
\ 


Fire Cost $16,000 Cash 
I have titled my story “What Price Fire?” Our fire 
cost us over sixteen thousand dollars in cash—not to men- 
tion what we lost in sales, and not considering the wear 
and tear on our credit, our employees, our peace of minds, 


and our length of life. 

If there are those among you who do not think the same 
thing can happen to you, then what I am about to write 
will not mean a great deal to you. To those of you who 
have never had a fire loss, I hope my story will be a pre- 
paredness incentive and a safety signal. Those among 
you who have had a similar experience, whether in greater 
measure or in lesser, will understand every phase of my 
story. 

An uncontrolled fire, destructive and demolishing, is 
one of the most crushing influences that can happen to 
man. An uncontrollable fire, destroying a possession that 
represents years of dreaming and working, is like a stun- 
ning blow that leaves your mind reeling. 

Your thoughts inevitably turn to insurance. Again and 
again you revolve in your mind what knowledge you 
possess regarding the fire insurance. Is it paid up? Yes, 
you think so. In my own case, I was reminding myself 
of my poor judgment, worse than that, my stupidity. Less 
than a month prior to the fire I had reduced the fire in- 
surance by ten thousand dollars. 


Saving $100 Cost $10,000 

The volume of our business was not as large as in the 
previous year and I believed the inventory sufficiently 
reduced—yes I could save approximately a hundred dol- 
lars in premiums by reducing the fire insurance. We 
wanted to cut corners. That particular corner cost us, 
not one hundred dollars, but more than ten thousand. 

Nothing of spontaneously combustible nature is stored 
by us. Was this fire caused by a carelessly handled cigar 


“There it was in the Extra: ‘A $100,000 Fire.’ Our business was described and there was no small amount of insinuation of incendiarism.” 
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Finally the questions ended with orders for us to be on hand for 
further questioning 


or cigarette? Was it incendiarism? Was it faulty elec- 
tric wiring? To date the cause is unknown. All we 
are sure about, is that we had a fire and we are all aware 
that fires do not start by themselves in a warehouse such 
as ours. 

Imagine, if you will, what it would mean to you to 
be called from your table at a restaurant where you were 
enjoying a visit with an old friend and told that your 
plant was a mass of roaring flame. Imagine, also, how 
you would feel after you rushed out to your place of 
business and found that the building in which your hopes 
and ambitions had centered for years a roaring furnace. 
Imagine, also, how you would feel, as you stepped out of 
the taxicab at as near a point as you could get to your 
burning building, a news boy rushed up with an extra tell- 
ing about the fire in your plant. 

There it was; “A $100,000 fire.” Our business was 
described and there was no small amount of insinuation 
as to possible incendiarism. 

I'll never be able to tell how it affected me. I remem- 
ber arriving at the scene a little after eight o’clock, just 
about the time it was really “going good.” I was 
speechless, powerless. 

I did not see anyone of my immediate family; for a few 
short minutes I was just one of the crowd. It was rain- 
ing quite heavily. I seemed to stand alone against the 
world. My thoughts along this vein were dispelled ab- 
ruptly. A finger tapped me on the shoulder. I turned in 
the hope of seeing a sympathetic friend. Instead, it was 
a stranger. 


Fire Attorney Appears 


He identified himself as a fire attorney and “would I 
please come with him’; my family would be most pleased 
to see me. For over two hours they had been searching 
for me; some even feared that I might be in the building. 
They had no way of knowing that I was indulging in a 
bit of Scotch while Rome was burning. We were all 
glad to be together again and thanked our stars that our 
persons, at least, were in good order. 

Now a new kind of fireworks started. I was asked to 
enter a private room to answer a few questions. Those 
few questions developed into a thousand. This took place 
in the famous DesPlaines Street Police Station, which is 
“Kitty Korner” from our building. It is less than a 
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half block away, being in full sight from our windows. 

It’s bad enough to have a fire, but it’s no added pleasure 
to sit by the hour to be questioned, and to see others 
questioned. However, it did take our minds off our prob- 
lem, the fire. 

Finally, the questioning ended, with orders for us to be 
in readiness for further questions. Now, lest you get an 
impression that we were handled like criminals, or in a 
rough-shod manner, or given the second or third degree, 
I ask that you dispel this from your minds. We were 
treated in a most courteous way and much consideration 
was given our feelings under the circumstances. It was 
simply a problem of asking one thousand and one ques- 
tions and piecing the answers together. That, they knew 
how to do. They know their business. They search- 
light your past and “I don’t mean maybe”. 

When we left the station about midnight, the fire was 
under control. The building was still standing. The 
walls had not collapsed. It was still raining. I went into 
our building against orders and, what do you think 
prompted me to take that chance! I wanted my raincoat 
—and I got it. 


W hole Army of “Helpers” 


And whom do you suppose had our interest at heart? 
The public fire loss adjusters. One or two calls might 
have been all right, but they called in bunches—any num- 
ber of them, then their “runners’’, and then their friends 
to recommend them. They were all very sympathetic, and 
most emphatic in their statements that without their aid 
and advice, little could be realized on our insurance. For 
fees from 3% to 5% they would take over all responsi- 
bility of settling the loss. They work fast, some of them 
too fast, and believe me, they do get into your hair. 

At breakfast we decided to see in the daylight what 
was left of the building and its contents. We arrived 
about nine o’clock and, please believe me when I say, it 
looked as though the structure had been through hell. 

There were great holes in the walls, as though cannon 
balls had been shot through. These were caused by the 
constant streams of wa‘ter under high pressure playing 
against the bricks. Window frames were completely torn 
out. Some of the upper floors had caved in. It was a 
complete mess of burned timbers and scorched bricks, 
mixed with about $60,000 worth of industrial supplies— 
all in ruins—all EXCEPT THE FIRST FLOOR. 


Here we found our first ray of hope. 


Fire Patrol Saves Day 


The first floor was almost as we had left it in the 
afternoon on the day before. All the current records were 
intact, some not even wet. While the fire was raging in 
the upper floors, the Insurance Patrol, upon their prompt 
arrival, at risk of life, had spread tarpaulins over all 
desks and filing cabinets. The vault and safe were in 
good condition and all important papers were unharmed. 

How happy we were when we made this discovery! 
The night before we had all felt that we were licked. 
Now we found this part of our business in good order. 
Our joy was great indeed. We began to consider our- 
selves very lucky. We immediately decided with great 
vigor to rebuild. It was the turning point in this story. 
Hope triumphed over despair. 

Water was still falling through holes in the ceiling and 
running down the stairs like swift little brooks in the 
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springtime. The basement was completely filled with 
water from floor to ceiling and water stood six inches deep 
on the first floor. It had not reached the tops of the 
desks, however, which from our new point of view, we 
also considered very lucky. 

With determination, we examined our fire insurance 
policy which we found undamaged in the safe. The 
premium had been paid. It was in good order. Most 
of our loss would be recovered. And here—Oh, how I 
wished I hadn’t reduced the insurance to save exactly 


$97.00. 


Real Friends Appear 


Friends came by the score and offered their sympathy 
and help. It was a Sunday morning of rising hope. True, 
our inventory had been destroyed, But friendly competi- 
tors telephoned and telegraphed, offering their help and 
their inventories in a most whole-hearted spirit of co- 
operation until such time as we were functioning normally. 
In addition, the sources from whom we regularly purchase 
came forward with most generous offers so that there 
could be a speedy rehabilitation of our business. We 
actually had millions of dollars in merchandise to draw 
from. 

Of course, under such favorable circumstances, our 
course was full steam ahead. 

We notified the insurance company by telephone and 
registered mail of our loss. We also telephoned our in- 
surance attorneys, who had examined all of our insurance 
and had advised us in the words of the layman regarding 
our policies, pointing out faults and danger angles, as well 
as commending what was sure and right. 

I really hated to face their representative. I had tried 
to outguess him in reducing the insurance without asking 
his counsel. I knew he would chide me. When he came, 
he did more than that—he “told me plenty.” 

“A nickel and two minutes of your time,” he said, 
“would have saved you between ten and twenty thousand 
dollars. Why didn’t you call me before you made that 
$10,000 reduction? That’s exactly why we are in busi- 
ness, to protect and advise you! Business men think they 
know insurance, but they don’t, and this proves it.” 


$6,000 Extra Loss 


He explained further that, because of the reduction, 
we were underinsured and we stood to lose not only 
$10,000 but also an additional $6,000 or more. Our 
policy covered merchandise and fixtures, known as “con- 
tents,” and we learned that it is mandatory to insure for 
90% of the value, else one becomes a co-insurer. 

In Chicago this provision is known as the “contribution 
clause”. And, that, ladies and gentlemen, was my Sunday 
morning insurance lesson. 

On Monday morning, we ordered the windows boarded 
up, temporary electric lights were installed, and tem- 
porary telephones were connected. We started off as 
though nothing had happened. It was the beginning of a 
new era for us. We have labeled it the A. F. period 
(after the fire). It is surprising how often the terms 
B. F. and A. F. are now used in the daily conduct of our 
business. 

Everything ran smoothly—that is, more or less smooth- 
ly. However, the day would not have been complete 
without a new blow of some kind. We were getting used 
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Thanks to the Insurance Patrol, the vault and safe were in good 
condition and their contents intact — 


to these and expected them. This one came in the 
afternoon. The insurance company notified us, upon our 
inquiry, that book figures could not be allowed in the 
adjustment of our loss. They stated that, while the mer- 
chandise was in a heap, a lot of it could be identified for 
inventory and valuation purposes. An actual inventory 
must be taken. 

We objected strenuously. We had no access to the 
upper floors. All stairways were burned. The elevator 
was in a heap in the pit. The fire escapes were barely 
hanging on the outside wall. The building was unsafe 
above the first floor. We considered it an impossible task. 
However, they directed us to read the clause entitled, 
“Requirements in case of loss” which was in our policy 
and which reads as follows: 


Read Your Policy 


“The insured shall give immediate notice, in writing, 
to this Company, of any loss or damage, protect the prop- 
erty from further damage, forthwith separate the damaged 
and the undamaged personal property, put it in the best 
possible order, furnish a complete inventory of the de- 
stroyed, damaged and undamaged property, stating the 
quantity and cost of each article and the amount claimed 
thereon; and, the insured shall, within sixty days after 
the fire, unless such time is extended in writing by this 
Company, render to this Company a proof of loss, signed’ 
and sworn to by the insured, stating the knowledge and 
belief of the insured as to the following: the time and 
origin of the fire, the interest of the insured and all others 
in the property, the cash value of each item thereof and 
the amount of loss or damage thereto, all incumbrances 
thereon, all other contracts of insurance, whether valid or 
not, covering any of said property, any changes in the title, 
use, occupation, location, possession, or exposures of said 
property since the issuing of this policy, by whom and 
for what purpose any building herein described and the 
several parts thereof were occupied at the time of fire; and 
shall furnish a copy of all the descriptions and schedules 
in all policies and if required, verified plans and specifica- 
tions of any building, fixtures or machinery destroyed or 
damaged. 

“The insured, as often as may be reasonably required, 
shall produce for examination all books of account, bills, 
invoices, and other vouchers, or (Cont. on p. 42) 
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Credit on the Santa Fe Trail 


Business Pioneering in Pueblo Regions 


By Errett Van Cleave, Natl. Director N. A. C. M., Assistant Treasurer 
Charles Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 


Germany and lived in Santa Fe, N. Mex. for a few 

months until he could learn the two languages used 

in the Southwest. He moved to Taos, N. Mex. and 
became a partner in a small store there. Taos was then 
the home of Kit Carson and a rendezvous for beaver 
trappers. 

In May, 1865, the partnership was dissolved by divid- 
ing the merchandise stock. He secured nineteen burros 
with pack saddles and spent the next week herding them 
over the Sangre de Cristo Mountains to Las Vegas (The 
Meadows), N. Mex. He opened a small store on the 
Plaza in Old Town, and this was the beginning of 
Charles Ilfeld Company, for many years one of the lead- 
ing wholesalers of the Santa Fe trail area of New 
Mexico. The Santa Fe Railroad was running their sur- 
vey through to the west coast and Las Vegas was a 
thriving town. Mr. Ilfeld prospered and expanded his 
business. When the panic of the early seventies came 
he had a big stock of merchandise, bills to pay and no 
money to be had; he was in desperate circumstances. 

Many years afterward we were discussing the account 
of a Mexican customer who was in bad shape and thought 
we would have to close him out. “Don’t do it”, Mr. 
Ilfeld said, and then he told me a story of the early 
seventies. He was without money and 
could not borrow. At last in desperation 
and more for consolation he went to an 
old Spanish Don who had been friendly 
to him and had watched his struggle to 
get a start, and told him the circum- 
stances. The old Don gave him a key 
and told him to go into his bed chamber 
and there he would find an old leather 
trunk which the key would unlock and 
that in it he would find something that 
might help him. He did so. The trunk 
contained a large amount of gold. Mr. 
Ilfeld had counted out $5,000.00 when 
the old Don came to the door. “What 
are you doing, Carlos”? he asked. Mr. 
Ilfeld replied that he had counted out 
the money and was writing out his note 
for the amount. “I do not care what 
you take and I do not want your note. 
When you can spare it put the money 
back,” the old Spaniard said. “I put 
the money back with plenty of interest,” 


=. During the Civil War a young man came over from 
uu 
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Charles Ilfeld, pioneer merchant along the 
Santa Fe Trail 


Mr. Ilfeld explained. Without his help there would have 
been no Charles Ilfeld Company. ‘Don’t do it,” he said 
again, “this customer is the grandson of the old Don.” 

In the early days Mr. Ilfeld made a trip east each 
year to buy merchandise. He would visit with the own- 
ers of the business and after a day or so they would 
agree on a line of credit. The merchandise would be 
shipped by rail to the end of the line in Kansas where 
“wagon trains” would be organized to ship overland on 
the Santa Fe Trail under the protection of soldiers. Costs 
were high but profits were good and Mr. Ilfeld continued 
to prosper. At the close of the seventies came the Santa 
Fe railroad and the end of the “wagon trains.” 

About this time came another young man from Ger- 
many, a brother-in-law of Mr. Ilfeld, and began a 
friendship and partnership which was to last throughout 
the lifetime of the two men. The store continued to 
grow under their combined abilities. They were dif- 
ferent in many respects, yet they supplemented each other. 
Mr. Ilfeld the salesman, Mr. Nordhaus the executive. 
They built a new store on the Plaza. They bought wool 
and sheep and supplied the ranchers with everything they 
needed. In 1906 the partnership became a corporation 
and they discontinued the retail department and became 
“Wholesalers of Everything.” They opened stores in 
Albuquerque, Santa Rosa, Santa Fe, 
Magdalena and Raton. The Gallup 
Mercantile Company was purchased as 
well as the Willis Martin Company, 
which later became the Durango Mer- 
cantile Company at Durango, Colo. and 
Farmington, N. Mex. They established 
ranch trading companies at Corona, Pas- 
tura and Mountainair, N. Mex. They 
became a large factor in New Mexico 
wholesale business. 

Yet it is the early days that interest 
me most. Old Ledger “A”, in Mr. 
Ilfeld’s own bold handwriting is an in- 
teresting book. There are many stories 
between its pages. He did considerable 
business with the officers and soldiers at 
old Fort Union. The first item on the 
account is usually a jug, or maybe a keg 
of whiskey, followed by chewing and 
smoking tobacco, and then flour, bacon, 
calico, etc. 

Mr. Ilfeld was quite active in Masonic 
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work and he used to chide me, “you are 
no Mason,” he would say, “you ride to 
Lodge in a nice car, eat a nice dinner 
and go home.” “When I became a 
Mason,” he would continue, “it meant 
something. It took all day to ride to 
Lodge at old Fort Union. We sat up 
all night and it took all the next day to 
ride home.” He was also a member of 
the Vigilance Committee which had 
some work to do in the early days. 
Probably the friendliness and esteem 
of the native people toward Mr. lIfeld 
can be best illustrated by a little story 
told at one of our company meetings by 
a man who had traveled for many years 
in the southwest representing an eastern 
hardware firm. “I was calling on a 
native store up near Taos,” he said. “After each trip 
Juan would refuse to buy saying ‘Me friend Mr. Ilfeld, 


me buy of him!’” Finally the salesman bore down hard. 
“T have the same axes and the same prices as Mr. II] feld. 
I want the order.” ‘No, me buy Senior Ilfeld,” came 


the answer. “What in the h did Mr. Ilfeld ever 
do to make you such a friend?” and Juan replied: “A 
long times ago me sold me sheeps, me had four thou- 
sands of dollars, me afraid of the banks, me afraid me 
neighbors steals me money, me no sabe what to do, me 
thinks a long times, me takes the money to Mr. IIfeld 
and he keeps it for me, he keeps it long times, maybe ten 
years and no charge me a cent.” 





A $25 Sale 


The story is told of old Tomas, a native sheep rancher 
near Tucumcari who hauled his wool overland to Las 
Vegas and sold it to Mr. Ilfeld. It brought $2,000.00. 
After trading a day or so and buying everything he 
needed Tomas still had $25.00 coming to him. This was 
poor salesmanship, so Mr. Ilfeld put his arm upon Tomas’ 
shoulder. “You have a good wife, Tomas,” he said, 
“she stays on the ranch all year, she never comes to town, 
she cooks your frijoles and washes your clothes. You 
should take her something nice, Tomas. I have a beau- 
tiful silk dress for only $25.00. He sold the dress and 
Tomas went home happy. 

Mr. Ilfeld was very fond of Mexican “bailes”. He 
would dance all night with the sefioritas and not over- 
look the sefioras. He attended their weddings and fiestas; 
he mourned at their funerals. He was indeed their 
friend and they both prospered by it. 


When in Doubt Don’t Do It 


Times are changing and we are living in a new world 
but the lessons we learned from Mr. Ilfeld are good 
today. Character, honesty, industry and thrift are still 
fundamental. “If you have any doubt, don’t do it,” he 
would say. 

Our stores in the western part of the state are near 
the Indian reservations and their dealings with the Indian 
traders present rather a peculiar credit problem. An 
Indian trader secures a license from the government to 
trade upon the reservation. He goes out miles from no 
where and opens up a trading post. The Indians come 
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First Ilfeld store at Las Vegas, New Mexico, about 1878 faced on the Old Town plaza. 
The pile of rocks shown in front of the three-story building (the hotel) is material 
used to build the new Ilfeld warehouse now in use. The “street car” in the fore- 
ground is the “poney” car which ran between the old town and the “station” town. 


to it to trade. They have silverware, made from Mexican 
pesos, blankets woven by their squaws of wool from 
their own sheep, hides, pelts, wool and lambs. The trader 
must take these in exchange for his merchandise. ‘The 
wholesaler in turn must take these from the trader and 
sell in the market to secure payment for the merchandise. 
Pinion nuts, or Indian nuts, as they are called in the 
east are another source of payment. These are gathered 
by the Indian or Native people, brought to the store and 
exchanged for merchandise and so reach the wholesaler. 
Some are sold on the Pacific coast but most of them get 
to the lower part of New York City and are sold to the 
foreign people. 


Two Big Settlement Days 


The trader expects long terms. Wool time (May) 
and lamb time (November) are usual settlement dates 
if the wholesaler is lucky. If not he has to carry the 
trader for another season. Oftentimes the account runs 
into thousands of dollars and if you can’t collect it is 
just too bad. 

Outside friends sometimes ask me how I get along 
with the Mexican people in a credit way. They are not 
different from other people if you understand them. They 
are a people with a Latin background, very proud of 
their history, were living in New Mexico long before 
the Pilgrim Fathers touched New England shores. They 
have a Latin culture, they are proud, they are friendly, 
but they are not Anglo and I try to see things through 
their eyes and in their way. Manana and poco tiempo 
are a part of their blood and bone. But they too are 
changing for the later generations are becoming Anglo- 
cized and are picking up some of our bad ways as well 
as losing some of their good ones. 


Bigger Opportunities? 


Yes, the world is changing, but I am old enough to 
think of the “good old days.” Yet when I think of the 
toil, hardships and vrivations of the founders of our com- 
pany, and the heritage which we have received, I wonder 
if we are made of as good stuff. Would we make the 
effort to succeed that they did? Put it the other way, if 
we made the effort today that they did are not our oppor- 
tunities much greater? 
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Better Business Letters 


How Caterpillar Tractor Co. Gitained This Result 


By Bert Powell, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Recently a small booklet, “Better Letters” was pre- and a sincere desire by all employees who write them to 
= pared and distributed by the management of Cater- make them as good as possible. 
pillar Tractor Co. to its executives, department heads You get a pretty good idea as to the lack of formality 
and all office employees including stenographers. The of the booklet just after you pass the contents page, for 
cover bore the simple explanation, “A Discussion for all page 3 advises you in verse form, as follows: 
Employees of Caterpillar Tractor Co. Who Dictate Let- 
ters Or Who Write Them.” IN MEMORIAM 


This little booklet has considerable background, really We beg to advise you and wish to state 
marking the culmination of a growing appreciation of That yours has arrived of recent date. 
several years of the importance of good public relations. We have it before us, its contents are noted ; 
Like all businesses, the Company was searching within it- Our Mr. Smith tells us the price he has quoted. 
self for numerous things that could be done to maintain Attached you will find, as per your request, 
and, if possible, even to improve those relations. The sample you wanted and we would suggest. 
It was obvious that the letters “Caterpillar” wrote Regarding the matter and due to the fact 
were highly important and offered a most potent oppor- That up to this moment your order we’ve lacked 
tunity. It looked like a simple problem in the beginning We hope that you will not delay it unduly 


and it was, but there was a lot of detailed work needed And we beg to remain, ever yours very truly. 
to get the right answer. 


Executives agreed that the first thing to do was to get The “why” of the booklet quickly follows, for the 
the outsider’s viewpoint, so they sought out and obtained foreword says: 
a man of skill and training, one with wide business expe- “Tt should be made clear at the outset that it is not 
rience who had also won considerable reputation as a uni- the purpose of this publication to provide a text book of 
versity lecturer on the subject. This expert wasted no English—not to teach spelling or grammar or punctua- 
time following his arrival at the offices of Caterpillar tion. It is presumed that education in these subjects will 
Tractor Co. in Peoria, Illinois. He dipped unsparingly in- have been acquired in grade school, high school or college, 
to the Company’s general files, and their contents were or that those who have been deprived of an opportunity 
carefully studied. for a formal education will have made up or will make up 
The next step was a meeting of all executives and de- the deficiency in any of various ways including self-educa- 
partment heads, and each of the latter had brought with tion, correspondence courses or night school. 
him a hand picked collection of correspondence to be re- “This is, therefore, in no sense an elementary textbook, 
viewed and discussed. ‘These contained samples of letters though some of its contents may seem elementary in na- 
good and bad, both received and written by the Company. ture. It is intended to deal chiefly with the basic prin- 
It may be said right here that form and grammar ciples of good letter writing, and only with forms and 
played little part in these discussions. It was the time- details to the extent that certain letter-writing practices 
worn phrase, “It’s the principle of the thing,” which ruled have been adopted by Caterpillar Tractor Co. that are 
and moved the discussion. peculiar to this business or that represent our choice, for 
After all had agreed on the principles revealed by these the sake of uniformity, from several acceptable practices.” 
studies, it was decided to put the results into book form. The text goes on to say under the caption, “Why 
Manuscript was prepared and again reviewed by depart- Better Letters?” that most of the Company’s letters are 
ment heads and executives, with the printing of “Better to people from whom it buys or to those who would like 
Letters” as the result. Assuredly, it isn’t the first book to sell their goods or services to it; to transportation 
of its kind to be produced by companies who are letter- companies; to applicants for employment; and, in large 
conscious, but it differs from most of them in that it does measure, to its distributors and dealers. But—it reminds 
not devote a major share of its subject matter to form, —the Company has something to “sell” to all of these— 
do’s and don’ts and rules. It is brief and simple and in- a good opinion of the Company and the people in it and 
formal as well, with a purpose only to create a realization the way it does business. It reminds that it should be 
of the importance of good letters, the value of good letters borne in mind that its distributors and dealers are its 
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customers—by far its largest and most important cus- 
tomers. 

The text continues under the caption, “Striving, Not 
Straining,” to ask, “Will I not, in trying to write better 
letters, be so self-conscious of my responsibility, so deter- 
mined to write and rewrite letters to improve their char- 
acter, that I will consume an undue amount of time for 
the duties of dictation—and perhaps have my efforts result 
in less effective letters than I would otherwise produce ?” 
The answer to this, the booklet states, lies in striving for 
improvement, but not straining for it. 

It is pointed out that any attempt to establish a lengthy 
set of rules for letter-writing—a long list of do’s and 
don’ts—a complicated formula—is almost certain to end 
in disaster for those who attempt to establish them and 
those who try to employ them. In view of these rocks and 
shoals, it says, the fundamental of a good letter can be 
accepted as Sincerity. A sincere desire on the part of 
the letter-writer to make his letter of maximum helpful- 
ness to the recipient and of maximum value in winning 
good will for Caterpillar Tractor Co. is emphasized as 
the one essential to bear in mind. 

Under the caption, “Hackneyed Phrases,” venerable 
stock letter-writing rubber stamps get a real going over. 
There is no surer evidence of the fact that a writer con- 
siders letter dictation a disagreeable chore instead of a 
good will building opportunity, the booklet states, than 
the use of stock phrases that are meaningless and hack- 
neyed. Some of the examples lambasted are the words or 
phrases “Advise,” “At hand,” “Favor of even date,” 
“You Claim.” 

“You” is given the nod over “We.” It is declared 
more effective to write in the interest of the recipient of 
the letter than of the writer. The following example 
illustrates the point well: 

“We are referring to our San Leandro office your 
inquiry of July 12th, inasmuch as that office handles 
our sales activities in the Pacific Coast area.” 

Compare the foregoing sentence with this one—‘’The in- 
formation you have requested can be supplied so much 
more promptly and accurately from our office at San 
Leandro, that we are asking that office to reply to your 
letter of July 12th.” 

Description of letters clear and concise, the employ- 
ment of a variety of words which in turn calls for an 
adequate vocabulary (but being wary of ten dollar words) 
methods of acquiring a vocabulary and “The Stenog- 
tapher’s Responsibility,” complete the subjects discussed in 
the first half of “Better Letters.” 

The second half of the book concerns standard prac- 
tices at “Caterpillar.” Here is stated approved usage of 
the trade-name, the correct method of letter routing, as 
well as the highlights in nomenclature of the Company’s 
products. 

Companies doing export business will be interested in 
what the Caterpillar letter manual says about corres- 
pondence on export business: 

“Generally, all correspondence of any nature to and 
from export territory will be handled by the Export De- 
partment. All correspondence with firms or individuals 
in the United States, but involving export matters, should 
first be referred to the Export Department and the 
answer made in accordance with instructions furnished 
by that department. 
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“Tt must be remembered that our export dealers and 
our own export representatives abroad, are in touch with, 
and frequently involved with, other manufacturers or 
individuals. Frequently there come to us from abroad, 
from firms outside of our organization, letters dealing 
with matters which may appear to be outside the scope 
of export sales. Our Export Department usually is 
familiar with such situations and may have reasons for 
desiring to handle such matters in some particular manner. 


“Tf letters from abroad, or letters involving any export 
matter are handled by other departments, wires may be 
badly crossed and our Company embarrassed. A mis- 
understanding in the domestic territory can be quickly 
and cheaply explained by a letter or telephone message, 
but a similar entanglement in foreign territory might take 
weeks to straighten out and may involve an exchange of 
very expensive cablegrams. 


“All letters received from foreign countries (except 
Canada) must first be sent to the Export Department and 
must not be answered by any other department, except 
at the request of the Export Department. Such answers 
and all letters sent abroad should be submitted to the 
Export Department for its approval before mailing. 


“These instructions do not apply to routine correspond- 
ence between our dealers and the Parts Department, or 
Treasury Department. In such cases, however, the file 
copy should be marked for that department. 


“When a letter is written to an export dealer by any 
department other than the Export Department, the letter 
should bear the signature of the department head, except 
where several divisions of a department have considerable 
correspondence with export dealers, in which case the de- 
partment head may delegate certain assistants to sign 
export correspondence. ‘This practice is adopted in the 
case of our distant dealers, to confine to the smallest possi- 
ble limit the number of those in our organization from 
whom they will receive correspondence, thereby avoiding 
confusion on their part. 


“When any department other than the Export Depart- 
ment has occasion to write to an Export Representative, 
the stenographer should in each case call the Export De- 
partment by telephone and ask for a number to assign 
to that letter. Numbering of letters to and from our rep- 
resentatives abroad has greatly facilitated contacts with 
these distant employees. 


“For the same reason, those who have occasion to write 
to Export Dealers should follow the instructions of the 
Export Department relating to number of copies, to whom 
these copies are to be sent, and as to whether or not the 
letter should be translated. A mimeographed alphabetical 
list of Export Dealers, issued periodically by the Export 
Department, contains this information. If a list is not 
available to a stenographer at the time she is typing a 
letter, the information can be obtained by telephoning the 
Export Department.” 


It would be putting on only the prime coat to say that 
they’ve suddenly become letter-conscious at “Caterpillar.” 
There is much chewing of pencils and diving for a dic- 
tionary, by both president and stenographer. Well, why 
wouldn’t there be now that “enclosed herewith you will 
find” has become a felony and “beg to state” draws a 
sharper gasp than would the uttering of the choicest bit 
of heavy-machinery profanity? 
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After-a-Fire Value of Records 


Hazards Which Concern Credit Management 


By Westley M. Ingersoll 


The Plan of Organization for one of this country’s 
largest corporations includes among the duties of a 
ranking executive: “To provide for the preservation 
of the company’s property and for the safety of its 
employees in the event of fire; to make monthly surveys 
of existing fire hazards and the adequacy of the protec- 
tion currently afforded company records and documents.” 
Probably there aren’t many firms 
which have so formally recognized 
the value of business papers and 
records and so definitely assigned 
responsibility for their security. 
Record protection is usually every- 
body’s duty —and hence nobody’s. 
It is pretty much up to departmental 
executives to see to the safety of the 
papers under their immediate juris- 
diction. To the degree that they 
carry out this tacit order is the com- 
pany safeguarded from serious loss 
and an often crippling inconvenience 
after fire has struck. 

The Credit Manager has prob- 
ably sinned just as frequently as 
have his neighbors in sales, traffic 
and inventory control. Does he 
periodically ‘make a survey of the 
existing fire hazards and the ade- 
quacy of the protection currently af- 
forded company records and docu- 
ments?” Has he ever done so? Has 
he considered the wisdom of such 
a check-up, not merely on his own 
departmental records, but also on 
the records of the firms which owe him money? 


Scope of a Survey 

A record protection study isn’t difficult. There are 
only four things to be done, whether the inquiry concerns 
your own department or a risk existing in the offices of 
your company’s debtors: 

1—Classify your records in accordance with their after- 

fire value to your business. 
2—Evaluate the protection you have given your records 


and files. 


3—Estimate the duration of the fire you are likely 
to suffer. 
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4—Decide on the protection you ought to have. 

Let us, therefore, briefly consider the procedure required 
for each of these steps and determine whether there isn’t 
a practical program here for any manufacturer’s or whole- 
saler’s credit management, regardless of the size of the 
organization and regardless of its location in a large city 
or a very small town. 

Classification of Records 


What, then, is the after-fire value 
of records and files to a business? 
They are needed to accomplish four 
exceedingly important after-fire 
tasks: 

1—To collect your Accounts Re- 

ceivable. 

2—To collect your insurance in- 

demnity. 
3—To resist unjust claims. 
4—To resume business promptly. 

And unless these four duties are 
assumed successfully, a company 
that suffers fire is pretty apt to go 
out of business. As a matter of fact, 
an investigation conducted with the 
help of the world’s leading credit 
agency revealed that 43% of all 
firms, losing their records by fire, 
were unable to resume operations. 
Seventeen percent of companies that 
suffered record loss could no longer 
furnish financial statements. Four- 
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Imagine trying to make collections with a pile of teen percent had to submit to a r 
ashes as your only records 


duction of from 30 to 66% in their 
credit ratings. The remaining 26% 
had no impairment of their credit status but unquestion- 
ably endured other serious losses. 


The After-Fire Job 


“To collect accounts receivable” certainly interests the 
Credit Manager. Retail experience indicates that without 
the facilities to prove indebtedness collections shrink from 
30% to 75%. Individuals just don’t pay up unless you 
tell them what they owe, when they bought, what they 
bought. There are many equally significant reflections 
upon the honesty of corporations and partnerships. You 
simply must have your ledgers after your fire. Your 
collection records will be as necessary. 
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“To collect insurance” and “To 
resist unjust claims” probably aren’t 
strictly within the province of the 
average credit man—unless he be- 
gins to probe conditions prevailing 
in his customers’ offices. When he 
does that, however, he cannot as- 
sume that existence of a policy on 
building and contents presupposes 
complete settlement after fire. The 
insured must “prove his loss,” must 
produce the records and documents 
necessary to back his claim. Other- 
wise there is a costly compromise, 
and the assets you counted on to 
prevent a loss will never material- 
ize. 

The best way to fix the relative 
value of credit files, authorization 
indexes, time payment contracts, col- 
lection correspondence, is to picture 
yourself without them on the morn- 
ing after your fire. How would you 
go about your work? What losses 
would your company risk? How 
long would it take to recreate these working tools? 
Would you actually be able to rebuild them? Once these 
questions are answered, you have prepared yourself to 
safeguard your company’s after-fire interests—and your 
own. In general, then, a classification of business papers 
and records reduces itself to four somewhat overlapping 
groups. You will find in your department—and in any 
business in which you interest yourself: 

1. Vital Records—Those essential to a firm’s existence. 

2. Important Records—Operating records of informa- 


tive value. 

3. Useful Records—Papers whose loss would be merely 
inconvenient. 

4. Non-essential Records—Probably eligible for de- 
struction. 


Checking Your Protection 


You have a safe, of course, and you use it religiously. 
But how safe is your safe? Do you know that safes are 
subject to the same laws of obsolescence that govern the 
aging of other impermanent things? Your safe may be 
massive, heavy, but, if it is old, the chances are it has lost 
about all the fire resistive properties it ever had. The 
Safe Manufacturers National Association has formally 
declared that all safes made prior to 1917 “are limited 
in their ability to preserve their contents because of 
physical deterioration and deficiency in construction or 
design.” 

This old equipment may have once been efficient. But 
due to the evaporation of the free water which forms so 
large a part of its insulation, its effectiveness was but 
temporary. And its structural strength was always 
doubtful, since it is largely dependent upon iron frames 
for resistance to shocks and falls. Iron begins to weaken 
at 600 degrees, a comparatively low fire temperature. 


You May Have Sub-Par Protection 


_Even modern safes may be unfitted for the job you 
give them. Yours may have been designed for tempera- 
tures far under the heat likely to be generated at its site. 
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Modern fire-insulated products are proven in : : 
scientific testing furnaces tools. Though heavily insulated, 





It may have protective ability below 
that deserved by the records you 
own. What chance has a 1000 de- 
gree safe in a 2000 degree fire? 
How good would a half-hour safe 
be in a four-hour blaze? It’s a 
mighty good thing to KNOW— 
how safe is your safe. 

And perhaps you put your trust 
in a steel desk, locker, table or filing 
cabinet—someone said it was “‘fire 
proof” because it was made of steel. 
The Underwriters Laboratories of 
Chicago and the Safe-Cabinet Lab- 
oratory at Marietta fix the protec- 
tive qualities of ordinary steel files 
at from three to five minutes! They 
make fine ovens for their contents, 
and in a fire of any intensity deliver 
only ashes to their user. 

Modern record protection prod- 
ucts combine the functions of de- 
fense against heat and of working . 


they are as easy to move, to post 
to, to consult as cabinets which offer only five minutes 
of resistance to an extreme temperature. Your ledgers 
may be protected in insulated machine bookkeeping trays, 
your authorization records may be maintained in insu- 
lated cabinets, and your credit information may be filed 
in insulated files. 
And you may actually match the protection you pro- 


vide to the value of the records you own (determined by 


Step 1 of your survey), in the light of the housing now 
available (Step 2) and of your fire hazard (Step 3). 
Insulated vault doors are made for predicted exposures 
of from one to six hours; safes for from one to four 
hours; insulated ledger trays for one or two hours; and 
insulated filing cabinets for thirty or sixty minutes. 


A New Protection Principle 


There thus develops an entirely new principle of safe- 
guarding the valuable papers and records of business. 
Modern fire-insulated products are proven in scientific test- 
ing furnaces and are rated according to ability to protect 
their contents from heat. Labels are issued by the Under- 
writers Laboratories of Chicago, the Safe-Cabinet Labora- 
tory of Marietta and the Safe Manufacturers National 
Association, which precisely certify the ratings of cen- 
tainers to which they are affixed. There is no longer 
excuse for reliance upon a device of doubtful or unknown 
protective qualities or upon a safe so old that it can n 
longer be considered safe. 

These considerations, it would seem, should be intensely 
interesting to the credit executive. They apply, naturally, 
to the records of his own department, which he will sorely 
miss should they suddenly be snatched away by the red 
fingers of fire. And they suggest a proper curiosity re- 
garding the conditions existing in the offices of the firms 
which owe his company money. Fire never published its 
schedule. It strikes an American business every seventy 
seconds. It exacts from business nearly $1,000,000.00 
every day.. The law of averages indicates that your com- 
pany takes an exceedingly wise precaution when extreme 
care is exercised in preparation for its coming. 
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Pioneer Points to Credit Progress 


Veteran Banker Reminisces About Start of N.A.C.M. 


By Norman H. Steward, Financial Editor, News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo. 


schoolboy in Germany decided to come to the United 

States and grow up with this new country of oppor- 

tunities. He came, he saw and he conquered. ‘Today 
he is vice-president of one of the leading banks in his 
adopted city. 

This is a brief sketch of the career of Max Andriano, 
oldest member of the Credit Men’s Association in St. 
Joseph, Mo. He is eighty-four years old and still active 
in the business world, an unusual accomplishment for a 
man of his age. Alert and interested in current events, 
he spends part of each day in his office at the First Na- 
tional Bank where he has been employed since 1912. He 
has been engaged in banking service fifty-eight years. 

Mr. Andriano became a member of the St. Joseph 
Credit Men’s Association when it was organized shortly 
after formation of the National Association at Toledo, 
Ohio in 1896. He believes that development and growth 
of business is due mainly to the untiring efforts of credit 
managers throughout the country. Whether a business 
firm shows a profit or a loss depends greatly on the ability 
of the man who passes on the credits of the customers of 
the concern. 


= More than half a century ago a seventeen-year-old 
uu 


How N.A.C.M. Helped 


He never served as a credit manager, but was interested 
in the credit standing of firms and individuals in this 
territory. Applications for loans were numerous and the 
ability and willingness to pay were prime factors in 
whether a favorable or unfavorable response was made 
to the applicant. Services of both the St. Joseph and the 
National Associations proved invaluable. 

A small number of St. Joseph men attended the meet- 
ing at Sioux City, Iowa in the spring of 1896 to stimulate 
interest in the formation of a National Association. This 
city also was represented at Toledo. Mr. Andriano did 
not attend these two meetings, but became a member 
during the first drive by the local Association. Member- 
ship was small the first few years. 

Experiences relating to securing credit information be- 
fore and after the local Association was formed, show a 
great change in methods. Before 1896 it was every man 
for himself with much dependence on luck. Lady Luck 
was not always kind. Mr. Andriano as well as other 
men engaged in investigating credits depended on meager 
information as protection for goods or money. At times 
firms with supposedly good ratings would default in pay- 
ment and long shots would pay within the specified time. 
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Bank records show more first class credit ratings forty 
to fifty years ago than at the present time. Mr. Andriano 
believes that this unfavorable comparison is due mainly 
to lack of information in earlier days. He cited an 
example of a firm that paid one creditor and failed to 
pay another. This credit rating was both good and bad 
depending on which creditor was compiling the informa- 
tion. The same firm in modern times would have a 
different standing. Information on both transactions 
would be available to prospective creditors and the credit 
would be judged accordingly. 


“Ratings” Sometimes a Myth 


Lack of cooperation between credit managers of rival 
business concerns caused many losses in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. Credit managers considered facts 
concerning ratings of customers as private information 
and were afraid of losing the customers if this informa- 
tion was distributed. 

One of the highlights in the changed methods of hand- 
ling and reporting credit information shortly after the 
Association was formed was the long hours necessary to 
compile this information, according to Andriano’s recol- 
lections. 

“Sometimes I worked until 9 or 10 o'clock at night 
helping new employes of our bank with their work,” the 
veteran Credit Association member related. “On my 
way home I walked through the industrial section of the 
city. In most buildings I saw credit managers working 
over large books and files to add information concerning 
latest reports on credit standings. I could not help com- 
plimenting these men when I knew that all of the infor- 
mation was available to fellow members of the association.” 


Cooperation Reduced Losses 

Business reports from month to month showed that 
more detailed information and cooperation between credit 
men were having the desired effect. Fewer losses were 
reported and consequently business was on the upgrade. 

Mr. Andriano always has been active in civic affairs 
and takes a great interest in his affiliations with the 
Rotary Club, Humane Society, Crippled Children’s 
Society and Chamber of Commerce. He is also a former 
Boy Scout commissioner. Persons seeking donations for 
public buildings always find him ready with a check. He 
says that he would hate to pass a public institution and 
fail to see a few bricks in the building that his money had 
purchased. 

Fifty-eight years in the banking service brought valu- 
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able information on methods of conducting business. The 
veteran banker has a few points of advice for men who 
wish to be successful. Included in the list are the 


- would be unable to earn a living in 


following: 
1. Advertise. 
2. Secure all new customers possible, but spend the 
greatest effort in holding old customers. 
3. Rest after working hours. 
4. Always do it now, never delay. 
5. Never say it can’t be done or I forgot. 


Broad Business Experience 


Prior to entering the banking service he held many jobs 
including cigar store clerk, shoe store clerk, grocery clerk 
and delivery boy, soldier and Indian 
fighter. 

His parents died when he was a 
small boy. Six weeks after his 
mother’s death a brother was 
drowned while playing with a group 
of friends. Left alone in the world, 
the youth found life in his native 
country uninteresting and full of 
unpleasant memories. He was an 
anti-militarist and looked forward 
with horror to compulsory service 
in the German army. He longed 
to come to the United States where 
there was no compulsory military 
service. 

Friends and distant relatives 
objected. They argued that a boy 


a strange country. These arguments 
had little effect. The youth finally 
realized his ambition and landed in 
New York in 1872. Méaillions of 
electric lights, many business build- 
ings, large churches and busy streets 
impressed him. 

He was filled with joy and could 
visualize many opportunities in this 
new land. He was due for disap- 
pointment. His first three years in 
the United States were filled with trials and tribulations. 
The major handicap was lack of knowledge of the 
English language. His financial condition made it im- 
possible to secure competent instruction. He walked the 
streets each day seeking employment and spent his nights 
reading newspapers and books to improve his English. 


“Go West, Young Man” 

Finally the youth decided that he was wasting his time. 
His supply of money was dwindling rapidly and he was 
still unemployed. A trip west seemed to be the only 
solution for his problem. ‘To conserve his supply of 
money he bought a “scalper’s” ticket to St. Joseph. 
Through this transaction he saved half the fare. The 
railroad trip proved interesting. The train carried him 
in a roundabout way with Canada on the list of stops. 
Six days after leaving New York City the train arrived 
in St. Joseph. 

He walked the streets only a few days this time and 
was lucky enough to secure a job as clerk in a cigar store. 
With visions of a position as a successful owner of cigar 








Mr. Max Andriano 
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stores throughout the country he spent many hours of 
hard work and studied at night in order to learn new 
methods of selling tobacco. He was showing rapid prog- 
ress as a counter salesman when his services came to an 
abrupt end. The panic of 1873 caused a sharp drop on 
the business chart. Financial difficulties entered the pic- 
ture and the owner of the store was forced to sell out 
to satisfy creditors. 


When a 9 Became a 6 


The year’s employment put props under his faith in 
his own ability and it was an optimistic experienced clerk 
who hunted for a job this time. Within a short time 
he began selling shoes. One of his favorite stories, based 
on experiences in the shoe store, 
deals with the women’s fad for 
wearing tight-fitting shoes. 

“Tt had just spent much time on 
a sale when a well dressed lady 
came into the store. I was tired 
and decided to try a new method 
for a quick sale. The lady had large 
feet, but when I measured her foot 
I mentioned that a size six would 
be correct. She smiled and seemed 
well pleased. I found a size nine, 
turned the figure upside down and 
showed it to her. When I placed 
the shoe on her foot the fit was per- 
fect. She bought the shoes immedi- 
ately.” 

The young clerk was satisfied 
with his position and on the road 
to success again where there was 
another detour. Creditors closed 
the doors again. This time Andri- 
ano went to St. Louis. Around 
40,000 persons were unemployed 
in that city and the roving clerk 
was unable to find a job. Finally 
he began selling newspapers on 
street corners. He was not satis- 
fied and in a few months moved 
to Potosi, Mo., where he began new 
duties as clerk in a general merchandise store. 


“Goose Chase” to New York 


One morning he received a letter from a friend in New 
York. The friend wrote that he knew of a better posi- 
tion open for a young man with qualifications as a clerk. 
Elated, Andriano severed connections with the general 
merchandise store and boarded the first train to the big 
city. The curve representing his business career hit 
bottom again when he arrived in New York. The job 
failed to materialize and even his friend was without 
employment. 

Lasting impressions of his second trip to New York 
included building of the Brooklyn bridge and construc- 
tion of the elevated railway. Construction crews of the 
company with the elevated contract were hampered by 
objections. Persons who resided near the proposed loca- 
tion of the railway complained that the noise would be 
intolerable. One of the crews worked less than a block 
from Andriano’s room. 

A job as grocery clerk and (Continued on page 44) 
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1939 Social Security Act 


Amendments 
Effect of Revisions of Old Age Insurance Law 


By Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman, Social Security Board 


worker’s normal wage rate. Second, no cognizance was 
taken of the families of workers who would still be 
dependent on the worker’s income after he retired, or 
would be left without means of livelihood in case of his 
death. The recent amendments broaden and extend the 


by the President on August 10 of this year, provide 
for marked extension of the protection offered by 
this program and for improvement of its administra- 
tion. In the few years since the act was passed, it has 


Ee amendments to the Social Security Act, signed 
wu 


come to be accepted as a fundamental factor in promoting 
a more stable economy for the Nation. Practical experi- 
ence gained from actual operation 
has pointed the way to the methods 
adopted by Congress to increase its 


system so as to provide more adequate benefits to workers 
retiring during the early years and to relate protection 
under this insurance system to the 
family as a unit. 

Before the Social Security Act 


Obviously, an article of this length 
cannot attempt to answer all the 
questions which arise in connection 
with these important amendments. 

Any Association member who de- 
sires to receive a complete set of ex- 
planations of the amendments which 
has been prepared by the Social Se- 
curity Board can obtain the set by 
writing direct to Mr. C. F. Baldwin, 
Manager, Washington Service Bureau, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
410 Munsey Building, Washington, 


effectiveness. ‘These developments 
are important not only to workers 
and others directly benefited but 
also to business and to the Nation 
as a whole. 

Each of the several features of the 
act has been strengthened by the 
recent amendments: The old-age in- 
surance system has been revised to 
give increased protection to insured 
workers. It has been extended to 
include additional groups of work- 


was amended, the old age insurance 
system provided that monthly bene- 
fits would begin in 1942. To re- # 
ceive such benefits the employee was 
required to have worked in at least 
5 different calendar years after 
1936. Monthly benefits, under the f 
original act, would have been based I 
on the accumulated total of wages di 
earned after 1936. Wages earned 
after age 65 would not have been 
counted as credit toward old-age dl 
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ers and to provide protection for insurance benefits. a 
workers’ families. ‘The increase in As amended, the act provides for r 
old-age insurance taxes which was monthly benefits to begin in 1940. 
due to take effect in 1940 has been eliminated. Em- In the first half of that year, an insured worker 65 years h 
ployers wage reports will be simplified. Substantial sav- of age can qualify for these benefits if he has earned as r 
ings for employers are also effected through changes in much as $50 in each of 6 different quarter years after 
the basis of the unemployment insurance tax. Additional 1936. Additional quarters of coverage will be required 
Federal funds have been made available under the public for those attaining age 65 later. Under the amended t 


assistance, health, and welfare measures, thus making it 
possible for the States materially to increase financial aid 
and services to the needy. 


Increased Benefits for Workers 


Primarily to provide some income in old age for wage 
earners who, no matter how thrifty, could not hope to 
lay aside enough to keep them when they are too old to 
earn a living, an old-age insurance system was established 
under the Social Security Act of 1935. Under this system 
employers and employees have been paying taxes based on 
the employee’s wages for the past three years. However, 
there were certain outstanding limitations to Federal old- 
age insurance as originally established. First, some years 
would necessarily have to elapse before monthly benefits 
would be payable, and in the early years after they have 
became payable these benefits for the average worker 
would have been very small in comparison with the 
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system wages earned from January 1, 1939 by workers 
aged 65 or more will be counted toward benefits, thus 
enabling many workers, previously ineligible because of 
age, to qualify for monthly benefits and others to increase 
the amount of their benefits. The basis for determining 
the amount of benefits has been changed from total ac- 
cumulated wages to average wages. This will serve to 
increase benefits for workers who are nearing the retire- 
ment age, as well as to maintain a closer relationship 
between the rate of benefits and the rate of earnings. 
Under the original act monthly benefits were provided 
only for the retired worker, with no additional benefits 
in case he had a dependent family. The only payment 
that might be made to the worker’s family was a lump- 
sum death payment, from which would be subtracted any 
benefits the worker had received during his lifetime. The 
act in its amended form provides for supplementary 
monthly benefits for the aged wife or dependent child 
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lose $10,000 


from this pocket? 


.. OV this? 





That’s the idea back of the 


Would you rather 


‘NEW way of buying insurance 


If you lose $10,000 it doesn’t make the slightest 
difference how you lose it— it’s gone! 

The NEW way of buying insurance starts with 
that fact. Then it considers all risks to which you 
are exposed, with emphasis on the amount at risk, 
rather than the probability of loss. It leaves no loop- 
holes for big losses, no matter how unlikely they 
may seem. 

Undoubtedly you’ve “taken out” policies against 
the usual risks. But have those risks remained the 





same? And how about the risks your clients and customers 
run? Their losses may become your losses. For your own 
protection, you must see that they, too, are prop- 
erly covered. 

The NEW way of buying insurance may save you 
thousands of dollars. It fits your insurance to your 
exact and changing needs — gives you not just pol- 
icies, but real protection. 

To get details on the NEW way, call Western 
Union (in Canada, call Canadian National Tele- 
gtaphs) and ask for the name of the nearest Hartford 
representative. Or get in touch with your own in- 
surance broker. 


*This is called the NEW way because it is new to 
most buyers of insurance. But as a method of fit- 
ting an insurance program to the buyer’s needs, it 
has long been practised by agents of the Hartford. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
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of a retired worker and for monthly benefits to the sur- 
vivors of insured workers who die. These additions 
represent a tremendously significant step in the direction 
of greater social security. The family is the basic unit 
in our society, and adequate security for the wage earner 
must include the security of those dependent upon him. 
This is recognized in the amendments. They provide 
additional monthly benefits for an annuitant’s wife if or 
when she is 65, and for his minor children. When an 
insured worker dies, survivors’ benefits are provided for 
his widow, if she is 65 or has minor children in her care, 
and for such children themselves; or for the worker’s 
parents, if they are aged and dependent, and if there is 
no widow or child. 

In view of the extension of old-age insurance to afford 
protection for the families of workers the title of the 


system has been changed to “Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance.” 


Changes in Coverage 


The amendments have also made several important 
changes with respect to employment covered by the old- 
age insurance system. Exempted employments have been 
extended to include employees of foreign governments 
and their instrumentalities, family employment, service 
of newspaper carriers under 18, certain “nuisance” cases 
of inconsequential tax payments connected with services 
for fraternal benefit societies. With regard to agricul- 
tural labor, the exemption has been defined and further 
extended and the exception of domestic service now 
applies to employment in a college club or fraternity as 
well as in a private home. 

Coverage under the old-age insurance system has been 
extended by the amendments to seamen on American 
vessels and to employees of banks, building-and-loan asso- 
ciations, and certain similar organizations. These exten- 
sions of coverage, together with the provision covering 
wage earners over 65, will bring about 1,100,000 addi- 
tional people into the system. 


Changes in Old-Age Insurance Taxes 


The rate of taxes under the Old-Age Insurance system 
for both the employer and employee has, since January 1, 
1937, been 1 percent of the employee’s wages (up to $3,000 
a year). This rate was scheduled to rise in 1940 to 1% 
percent for both the employer and the employee. Under 
the new amendments the rate will stay at its present 
level—1 percent—for the three years 1940-42, inclusive. 
This freezing of the tax will, it is estimated, save em- 
ployers and employees approximately $825,000,000 in 
the next 3 years. 

The method of paying taxes and reporting wages re- 
mains the same. The employer deducts the employee’s 
tax from his wages when paid and sends this with his 
own tax to the collector of Internal Revenue each quarter, 
at which time he reports the amount of each employee’s 
wages. As formerly, the wage report must include the 
social security account number as well as the name of 
each employee. 

Under the original act, when an employee was 65 
years of age or older, neither he nor his employer was 
required to pay a tax on his wages. This has been 
changed under the recent amendments, and taxes must be 
paid on the wages of employees past age 65 the same as 
on those of any other employee. In this connection, it 
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should be noted that taxes on wages of those past 65 are 
retroactive to January 1, 1939. Therefore, employers are 
required to pay taxes on wages paid to such workers at 
any time during this year. The employees’ taxes on such 
wages must also be paid. ‘The employer is responsible 
for deducting the one percent employee’s tax for past 
quarters of 1939 from the wages of pérsons 65 or over 
and paying it to the Collector of Internal Revenue. The 
employer is liable for the employee’s tax whether or not 
he collects it from the employee, with one exception: 
He is not liable if no tax has been collected on wages 
paid for work done by an employee of 65 prior to August 
10, 1939 and if the employer does not have control on 
or after November 8, 1939 of any remuneration earned 
at any time by the employee. 


Retroactive Taxes Due Oct. 31 


These retroactive taxes for the first two quarters of 
this year are to be included with taxes for the third 
quarter, due October 31, and will be reported with the 
regular return form for other taxes due at that time. 
Detailed instructions for the method of reporting these 
back taxes will be included with the blank return forms 
for the quarter ending September 30 when they are 
mailed to employers by collectors of internal revenue. 

One provision of the amended law contains specifica- 
tions concerning the statement of tax deductions which 
employers will be required to furnish their employees 
from the beginning of next year. Formerly the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue had held that any notation which 
would permit the employee to check the accuracy of the 
deduction was sufficient. This notation might even be 
included on a pay check which would, of course, eventually 
be returned to the employer. The new requirement is 
that the statement of tax deduction must be “in a form 
suitable for retention by the employee.” This amend- 
ment further requires that: “Each statement shall cover 
a calendar year, or one, two, three, or four calendar 
quarters, whether or not within the same calendar year, 
and shall show the name of the employer, the name of 
the employee, the period covered by the statement, the 
total amount of wages paid within such period, and the 
amount of the tax imposed . . . with respect to such 
wages. Each statement shall be furnished to the employee 
not later than the last day of the second calendar month 
following the period covered by the statement, except 
that, if the employee leaves the employ of the employer, 
the final statement shall be furnished on the day on which 
the last payment of wages is made to the employee. The 
employer may, at his option, furnish such a statement to 
any employee at the time of each payment of wages to 
the employee during any calendar quarter, in lieu of a 
statement covering such quarter; and, in such case, the 
statement may show the date of payment of the wages, in 
lieu of the period covered by the statement.” 


Revision of Financing Procedures 


The old-age reserve account is changed by the amend- 
ments to a Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. This fund will be supervised by a Board of Trus- 
tees, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Labor, and the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board. The Board of Trustees is required to 
report to Congress annually, or at any time that the fund 
becomes unduly small or exceeds three times the highest 
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YEAR 
EST. 
1896 
1863 
1911 
1922 
1908 
1911 
1836 
1811 
1891 
1910 
1845 
1924 
1896 
1860 


TU.S. Branch 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1938 

ADMITTED 

ASSETS 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY........$ 5,894,968 
THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD.{ 2,522,983 
2,075,231 
8,565,696 
2,873,873 
39,050,269 
17,803,688 
9,862,956 
22,748,032 
31,843,601 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD.}.......2--+ee00- 21,216,191 
1,389,407 
5,444,550 
1,192,190 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA. . 
EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY........--+-+-ee0- eeccce 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 

GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY. 

THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INS. CO. LTD.7. 
THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY......... cee 
QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD.7.... 


* Deposit Capital 


CLOSELY IDENTIFIED WITH 
AMERICAN INTERESTS 


These Companies own and occupy modern fire- 
resistive buildings located in several cities wherein 
are housed some 4,000 members of the Compa- 
nies’ staffs. Investment in the United States of over 
98% of the invested assets shown above represents 
a definite and substantial contribution to capital 
for the promotion of American commerce and in- 
dustry. A high percentage of these assets, too, is 
represented by Government securities sufficient to 
maintain a liquid condition adequate at all times 
to meet promptly the stress of catastrophe. 


about the 


ROVAL-LIVERPOOL 
GROUPS of 


Insurance Companies 


Convincing demonstrations of security and service 
characterize the records of “Royal-Liverpool” Com- 
panies in the United States as elsewhere through- 
out the world. The unquestioned security which they 
offer to policyholders, and their respective periods 
of successful operation, are reflected in the follow- 
ing financial statements as. of December 31, 1938: 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 

ANNUAL MARKET 

STATEMENT VALUES 

BASIS Dec, 31, 1938 

$ 4,726,247 $ 4,883,757 
1,872,811 2,017,186 
1,755,797 1,804,345 
2,000,000 2,300,263 
1,977,998 2,068,555 
7,500,000 8,672,425 
7,872,485 8,441,713 
6,523,439 6,834,874 
13,555,323 14,299,272 
5,000,000 6,294,455 
10,598,910 11,455,571 
1,080,239 1,120,066 
2,940,980 3,148,610 
851,430 993,806 


LIABILITIES 
$ 1,168,721 
650,172 
319,434 
6,565,696 
895,875 
31,550,269 
9,931,203 
3,339,517 
9,192,709 
26,843,601 
10,617,281 
309,168 
2,503,570 
340,760 


CAPITAL 
$1,500,000 
400,000* 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
400,000* 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
400,000* 
600,000 
1,000,000 
200,000* 


Admitted Assets of all Companies include securities deposited as required by law. 


OVER $1,000,000,000 
IN LOSS PAYMENTS 


During their operation in the United States, Com- 
panies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups have, in 
this country, made loss payments—Fire, Marine 
and Casualty — exceeding one billion dollars — 
the exact figure at the close of 1938 being 
$1,080,937,987. 

That the claimants are satisfied claimants is 
doubtless the reason that today approximately 
one of every twenty property owners in the United 


States places his insurance, in whole or in part, 
with Companies of the 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE 


HUNDRE 


WAY 


STREE’ NEW YORK 
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annual expenditure anticipated in the 
ensuing fiscal five years. 

All funds collected from the old- 
age insurance taxes are to be appro- 
priated to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund. This fund will 
earn interest at the current average 
rate of interest paid on obligations 
comprising the public debt, instead of 
at a minimum of 3 percent as formerly 
provided. 

The beginning of monthly. benefits 
in 1940, the increase in benefits dur- 
ing the earlier years under the new 
benefit schedule, and the payment of 
supplementary and survivors benefits 
will prevent the accumulation of as 
large a reserve as would have occurred 
under the act as originally passed. 

It is expected that these changes 
will result in an increase in costs for 
benefits during the early years and a 
decrease in such costs during later 
years. However, for the next 40 years 
the average annual cost is anticipated 
to be about the same as under the 
present system. 


Changes in Unemployment Insurance 
Tax 

Two changes have been made in the 
unemployment insurance tax, primarily 
with a view to simplifying wage re- 
ports for employers. ‘This was accom- 
plished by making the basis of this tax 
more nearly parallel to that of the old- 
age insurance tax. 

The old-age insurance tax has al- 
ways been based on wages paid, whereas 
the unemployment insurance tax for- 
merly applied to wages payable. Un- 
der the amended act both taxes are 
based on wages paid. The amendment 
changing the basis of the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax is retroactive to 
January 1, 1939, so that employers’ 
returns under this tax for the year 
1939, due January 31, 1940, will be 
made out on the basis of wages paid. 

Again in the interest of uniform re- 
porting, the unemployment insurance 
tax provisions have been changed, effec- 
tive January 1, 1940, to limit this tax 
to the first $3,000 of annual wage 
paid by an employer to any one em- 
ployee. This will also mean a saving 
to employers of $65,000,000 a year. 
This limitation has always existed in 
the case of old-age insurance taxes. 

Employment exclusions under the 
unemployment insurance tax have also 
been made substantially parallel with 
those under the old-age insurance tax. 

Provision is made in the new amend- 
ments to give relief to those employ- 


Credit and Financial Management . . 


ers who paid their State unemployment 
insurance contributions for the years 
1936, 1937, or 1938 too late to qualify 
for credit against the Federal tax. 
Employers who pay their delinquent 
taxes for these years on or before Oc- 
tober 9, 1939 will receive full credit 
against their Federal taxes. The pro- 
visions for future delinquency have 
also been somewhat modified. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
now permitted to grant an extension 
of 90 days (instead of 60 as formerly) 
for the filing of Federal tax returns. 


MWZASZASZ 
: erp ae 


Further, an employer who fails to pay 
his Federal unemployment insurance 
tax by the due date, January 31, but 
pays it before July 1 will lose only 10 
percent of his credit against this tax 
instead of the full amount as provided 
in the original act. 


Federal Funds for Health and Welfare 
Services 


The amendmen‘ss also liberalize the 
provisions for public assistance, par- 
ticularly those relating to aid to de- 
pendent children. ‘These are children 


A FAIR question—and one easily 
answered with facts. Last year employers filed 
claims for employee dishonesty every six minutes 
of the business day. Surety companies paid out 
about $13,000,000 to satisfy them, at the rate of 


$90 a minute. 


But this includes only those embezzlements 
that were known and indemnified—believed to 


be merely 5% to 10% of the real total. Thou- 
sands of losses occur in establishments having 
no protection . . . where the employer is willing 
to bank on the “unknowable”, risk loss and take 
the consequences. . . . 

Bonding employees pays! It is the one sure 
and effective means by which employers can 
recover losses that are caused by the dishonesty 
of employees. 


PREVENT—DO NOT LAMENT LOSS! 


PEEEr 


P 
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32nd Annual Edition 


-1| CREDIT MANUAL 


of Commercial Laws 
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1940 Edition, Completely Revised and Presenting Many New Features, 
represents the accumulated 32-year experience of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in compiling information about the Federal 


and State Laws which affect business operations. 


44 State Legislatures Passed New Laws During Past Year. Many 
business laws have been enacted or revised. All of these changes in the 
laws of trade are carefully digested in a special 200 page section. Subjects 
covered include Assumed Names, Bad Checks, Bulk Sales, Chattels, Con- 
ditional Sales, Exemptions, Liens, Sales, Frauds, Trust Receipts. 


All The Federal Statutes and Regulations Affecting Trade. The new 
Social Security regulations and how they affect your costs. New interpre- 
tations of the Labor Relations Act. Complete discussion of the 1938 Bank- 
ruptcy Act in the light of the new Supreme Court General Orders. Bonds 
on Public Improvements. 





You Save Money By Placing Your Order Now 
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trade. Just send the coupon | One Park Ave., New York City | 

below and we will send you one | Please reserve one of the first copies of the 1940 Edition of CREDIT l 

) of the first copies of the 1940 | MANUAL of Commercial Laws and enter our order at the special pre- 
| (32nd Annual) Edition of Credit | publication price of $4.25 for NACM members (Regular price $6.50). 
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in families that have lost their .bread- 
winner. To enable the parent or other 
responsible relative to care for the child 
at home, the State pays a cash allow- 
ance monthly. Under the old law, 
the Federal Government paid one- 
third of this allowance, up to $18 a 
month for the first child and $12 for 
each other child in the same family. 
The amendments provide that the 
Federal contribution after January 1, 
1940, shall be one-half of the State 
payment. In addition, the age limit 
for the Federal matching of payments 
to dependent children is raised from 
16 to 18 years provided the child is 
regularly attending school. 

More Federal money has also been 
made available for grants to the States 
for aid to the needy aged and the needy 
blind. Under the original law, the 
Federal Government paid one-half of 
State assistance allowances up to a 
combined Federal-State total of $30 a 
month. Beginning January 1, 1940, 
the Federal Government will match 
State payments up to a total of $40 a 
month. 

The other programs authorized in 
the original Social Security Act pro- 
vide for Federal grants to the States 





for public-health and _ child-welfare 
services. A material increase in 
Federal funds for these services is pro- 
vided by the amendments. 

As a method of insuring more eff- 
cient administration of the nine Fed- 
eral-State cooperative programs, the 
amended law requires that beginning 
in 1940 State administrative agencies 
must establish and maintain personnel 
standards on a merit basis. 


Another Step Forward 


The recent amendments to the act 
are not, of course, the last word in 
social security. They represent a 
sound move toward the goal of basic 
security for the greatest possible num- 
ber. They are the result of practical 
experience gained and intensive studies 
made during the four years since the 
original law was passed. A system 
which constitutes so fundamental a 
part of our national economy must 
grow and develop as the needs and 
methods of meeting them become ap- 
parent. In developing a social security 
program, the relation between two im- 
portant factors must be kept in mind. 
First, the adequacy and equity of 
benefits and aid for the individual; 


ment Mutuals. 











and second, the cost of the program 
and its effect on the national economy, 
In the recent amendments greater pro- 
tection is provided for more people and 
at the same time a better distribution 
of. costs has been effected. The new 
social security program is, as President 
Roosevelt said when he signed the 
amendments, “another tremendous step 
forward in providing greater security 
for the people of this country.” 


New Rates Named 
for Catalogs 


An announcement from Washing- 
ton made early in July tells of a 

Mu new rate on mailing catalogs and 
similar printed advertising matter 
which is now made under the parcel 
post rates. The new postal order 
wipes out the requirement for mailing 
catalogs weighing more than 8 ounces. 
The new rates just became effective 
July Ist, are covered in Section 571%, 
and provide for pound rates for the 9 
zones. ‘The rate per pound for such 
printed matter is the local, Ist and 2nd 
zones at 4¢ per pound running up to 
10¢ per pound for the 8th zone. Each 


Announcement 


The companies now bearing the group name 
Federated Hardware Mutuals were formerly 
members of the Federal Hardware & Imple- 


Our association with the Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Company makes it possible 
for the representatives of Federated Hard- 
ware Mutuals to offer you complete protec- 


tion on your Business Property—your Dwelling and Contents—your Personal Property 


—your Automobile. 


These three large companies founded by business men on the principle of careful 
selection of risks and economy of operation provide property owners and their creditors 
with the utmost in protection and safety. The current dividend saving to policyholders 


ranges from 20 to 40%, depending on the type of property insured. 


policies. 


Non-assessable 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Owatonna, Minnesota 
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Associate Company 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
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A section devoted to local 
Credit Association affairs 


F. P. D. committee 
honors Severance 
at N. Y. luncheon 


New York—The Prosecution Committee 
of the New York C. M. A. held a luncheon 
meeting recently at which it honored Asst. 
District Attorney Frank Severance, who 
was recently named head of the Com- 
mercial Fraud Division of District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey’s office. 

Speaking informally, Severance said that 
the information supplied to the District At- 
torney’s office in many commercial frauds 
prosecutions had been invaluable in the 
past and emphasized the necessity of two 
factors in prosecuting false financial state- 
ments falling in the “racketeering brackets” ; 
first, dependable statements from reputable 
grantors of credit, and second, evidence 
that the credit grantor depended on that 
statement in extending the credit to the is- 
suer of the false statement. 

He thanked the Committee for its pres- 
entation of cases, which, he said, had been 
handled factually with unusual accuracy. 

William G. Betsch, of Wm. Iselin & Co., 
Chairman of the Committee, congratulated 
the Fraud Prevention Department of the 
N. A. C. M. headed by Charles J. Scully 
for its work in the past year. He presented 
the annual report of the Committee and an- 
nounced that Clarence L. Riegel, of the 
General Electric Co., President of the As- 
sociation, had reappointed the entire Com- 
mittee which had served for the past year 
to continue its efforts. 


F.C.1.B. parley discusses 


war and U. S. export trade 


New. York—The September Round Table 
Conference on Foreign Credit, Collection 
and Exchange problems, sponsored by the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
N. A. C. M. was an outstanding session. 
Under the Chairmanship of P. M. Haight, 
past N. A. C. M. President and Treasurer, 
International General Electric Co., the pro- 
gram covered a wide variety of questions 
on foreign trade and the discussions cen- 
tered largely around the host of problems 
created by the present conflict in Europe, 
and the anticipated increase of trade be- 
tween Latin America and the United 
States. Exporters in New York and vicin- 
ity are urged to attend these monthly con- 
ferences, while out-of-town members are 
invited to participate by sending questions 
to the Bureau and reading the complete 
Minutes of each forum-meeting which are 
available at $1.00 per copy. 
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1940 plans for local associations are 
made at Eastern Presidents’ meeting 


New York—Following the custom of the past several years, the annual Conference 
of Presidents of local Associations in the Eastern Division was held here in the 
Hotel Vanderbilt under the chairmanship of Eastern Vice Pres. John L. Redmond of 


New York, on September 8. 


Business’ role is 
Buffalo parley’s theme 


Buffalo—With its theme “The Responsi- 
bility of Business,” the 25th annual Tri- 
State Conference of District Two will be 
held at the Hotel Statler on Oct. 20-21 with 
the Credit Assn. of Western N. Y. acting as 
host. F. H. Worth of Buffalo is General 
Chairman, 

Nationally prominent speakers will be 
featured with a presentation of political, 
financial and business viewpoints as to the 
role of business in present economic and 
social situations. 

A get-acquainted session will open the 
Conference on Thursday afternoon and 
the program will close on Saturday with 
a trip to Niagara Falls. Preceding the 
Conference there will be the regular busi- 
ness meeting of local Association council- 
lors, secretaries, presidents and member- 
ship chairmen of District No, 2. 

Green Bay is ““C” men’s host 

The Northern Wisconsin-Michigan A. C. 
M. was host on Sept. 16 to the 24th annual 
conference of credit executives from the 
eastern states. The week-end was com- 
pleted with attendance at the Green Bay 
Packer-Chicago Cardinal football game on 
Sunday. 

Among the program highlights were the 
appearance of National President Chas. A. 
Wells of St. Joseph, Mo.; National Ex- 
ecutive Manager, Henry H. Heimann, who 
discussed “War Hurts Business”; Roger 
Sherman Hoar of Milwaukee whose sub- 
ject was “Not a Sale Until You Collect’; 
Hon. Henry H. Graass of Green Bay who 
discussed “Why Men Fail’; Pres. H. N. 
Tolles of The Sheldon School in Chicago 
and Mark Catlin, Jr., Wisconsin Assembly- 
man, who spoke on “Labor Legislation.and 
its effect on Credit.” 


Welch discusses credits 

Knoxville—Harvey L. Welch, Vice Pres. 
and Credit Manager, First National Bank, 
St. Louis, recently addressed the Tennessee 
Bankers’ Conference here on “Credit Prac- 
tices.” Mr. Welch is a former national 
director of the N. A. C. M. and past Presi- 
dent of the St. Louis A. C. M. 


Full discussion of local and national aspects of Asso- 


ciation services and activities filled the 
day’s program. 

Local Association representatives present 
included: H. T. McGowan, Albany; Nor- 
man C. Brooks, Bridgeport; Irwin H. 
Raunick, Buffalo; E. S. Lancaster, Hart- 
ford; C. L. Reigel, New York; R. D. With- 
ington, Philadelphia; F. Deane Hayes, 
Pittsburgh; Henry Wendt, Richmond; E. J. 
Connor, Rochester; John J. Gilligan, 
Springfield; Humphrey Lloyd, Washington ; 
Frank T. Driscoll, Waterbury; W. M. 
Mill, Worcester. 

Also in attendance were National Di- 
rector, Robert L. Griffiths, representing the 
Utica Assoeiation; past National Director, 
Earl R. Mellen, representing Newark, as 
well as Secretaries W. W. Orr of New 
York and S. J. Schneider of Louisville, both 
of whom attended portions of the after- 
noon session. 


Cincinnati stages 
District Conference 


Cincinnati—The annual District Confer- 
ence of Credit Associations in the Ohio, 
West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 
area is slated for Oct. 13-14 here in the 
Hotel Gibson under the general Chairman- 
ship of Paul E. Mertz, Cincinnati. 

Besides a program of speakers on credit 
and business subjects, there will be a 
luncheon on Friday and Saturday and a 
dinner-dance on Friday night. 


New England ‘’C’’ men 
to meet at Worcester 


Worcester—The annual New England 
Credit Conference, under the sponsorship 
this year of the Worcester County Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, will be held here 
in the Hotel Bancroft, October 24-25. The 
traditional “Night Before” entertainment 
and social session on Tuesday will precede 
the business sessions on Wednesday, which 
will be concluded with the banquet address 
by Henry H. Heimann, Exec. Megr., 
N.A.C.M., whose subject will be “War 
and Credit.” A full list of important sub- 
jects to be discussed by qualified. speakers 
is now being developed by Program Chair- 
man William Bishop of Worcester. Paul 


Fielden, The Norton Company, past Pres. 
of the N.A.C.M., is General Chairman of 
the New England Credit Conference. 
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Association | 
Activities 





Spokane: 


C. O. Bergan has succeeded J. D. Meikle 
as Secy.-Treas. of the Spokane Merchants’ 
Assn., the local affiliate of the N. A. C. M. 
W. L. Ignatius, formerly with the Northern 
Montana A. C. M., is the new Manager 
of the local Collection and Adjustment 
Department. F. A. Stolz, Asst. Secy. for 
many years, resigned as of Aug. 1 and is 
now engaged in private business. 

Mr. Meikle had served 35 years with the 
Spokane Merchants Assn. after several 
years as active credit manager for a large 
western wholesale firm. For 19 years he 
had been Secretary of the local organiza- 
tion. Born in Scotland in 1869, he migrated 
to Canada at 15 and came to the United 
States at 21. 

“Jim” says that one of the most impor- 
tant things he was interested in as a boy 
was securing enough to eat, and for that 
reason he says his scholastic training may 
have been neglected. But to those who 
know “Jim” intimately it is realized that 
through his entire life 
he has acquired an 
education that would 
be envied by many 
men. A_ personality 
that shines like a dol- 
lar, a ready wit, a 
philosophy of life that 
is inspiring, coupled 
with excellent mana- 
gerial ability and be- 
ing a keen student of 
human relationships, are just a few of the 
attributes of “Jim.” 

Rounding out 35 years of Association 
work, and because ill health does not per- 
mit Mr. Meikle to be as active as in for- 
mer years, the Board of Directors of the 
Assn. considerately voted his retirement 
effective July 1, 1939. All of “Jim’s” 
friends wish him a full measure of health 
and happiness and extend to him a cor- 
dial invitation to participate in conferences 
or conventions whenever he may be in the 
vicinity in which they are being held. 





Boston: 


Hon. William E. Kane, Mayor of Wo- 
burn, Mass., will speak on “Rehabilitating 
a Bankrupt City” at the dinner meeting on 
Oct. 10 before the Boston C. M. A. Mayor 
Kane has made an exceptionally fine record 
in his city in rebuilding its financial posi- 
tion and reducing the tax rate. 


Lexington: 


Frank J. Korb, Jr., is the new Manager 
of the Lexington C. M. A., which is affil- 
iated with the Louisville C. M. A. Mr. 
Korb replaces J. F. Eads. He has been 
Credit Manager of Plumbers Supply Co. 
for several years and for some time prior 
to that was affiliated with the N. A. C. M. 


s 
Billings: 

A summary of all the estates closed by 
this Association in the 13 years between 
January 1926 and December 1938, which 
was recently released by M. J. Davies, 
Mgr., Montana-Wyoming A. C. M., reveals 
that, not including bankruptcies or mere 
representations of claims, the Association 
closed 133 cases in which the Association 
acted as Trustee. 

General claims filed in those 133 cases 
totaled $755,879, on which the Association 
paid dividends totaling $348,884, or a re- 
covery of 46.1 per cent. In making this 
report, Mr. Davies said that the number 
included “no asset” cases, as well as those 
in which the recovery was very small. 

A further examination of the figures dis- 
closed the fact that of the 133 cases closed, 
48 of that number returned 50 per cent or 
better to the creditors; 27 with a return of 
75 per cent or better, and the following: 
16 cases paid out 100 per cent or a total 
to the creditors of $107,373. In other words, 
one in eight cases were paid in full. 


Chairmen of local committees for the 
current association year were recently an- 
nounced by Manager Paul A. Kerin. They 
include the following: Adjustment Bureau, 
H. V. Bell, Westinghouse Elec. Co.; Col- 
lection Division, J. P. Brashear, Huey- 
Philip Hardware Co.; Credit Education, 
L. H. Wilkinson, Wilkinson Bros., Credit 
Group, Gaston Hallam, Ben E. Keith Co.; 
Publicity and Public Relation, E. P. Green, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.; Credit 
Interchange, F. J. Hogg, Butler Bros.; 
Legislative, H. T. Biar, The Schoellkopf 
Co.; Membership, F. H. Kidd, Graham- 
Brown Shoe Co.; Meetings and Entertain- 
ment, George Flinn, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. 


Newark: 


Activity in various association fields be- 
gan in September with the Educational 
Classes off to an early start, plans for a 
series of credit forum meetings completed, 
and the beginning of bowling activity for 
both credit men and credit women at the 
latter part of the month. 

The first dinner meeting of the season 
was held at the Hotel Douglas on Sept. 
28 with Frank W. Lovejoy, Sales Executive, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co., speaking on 
“Modern Merchandising.” On Sept. 19 
the local Board of Trustees held their meet- 
ing at the Forest Hill Field Club. Secre- 
tary Whitney addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Underwriters Assn. 
in Asbury Park, Sept. 8, at the Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel. 


San Francisco: 


The local Association has developed a 
series of eight different 4-page brochures 
which outline the various important func- 
tions provided for the membership by the 
Credit Managers Assn. of Northern and 
Central Calif., which has affiliated offices 
in Sacramento and Fresno. The series of 
brochures covers the following subjects: 





Legislation, Credit Interchange, Indust:ia] 
Credit Groups, Collection Bureaus, Edvuca- 
tion, Washington Service, Construction In- 
dustries Credit Bureau, Publications. The 
series of eight will be sent to prospective 
members, one each month for eight months, 
together with a letter 
from different mem- 
bers of the Association, 
The first brochure, sent 
with a letter by As- 
sociation President E, 
M. Shapiro, California 
Packing Corp., covered 
the legislative activi- 
ties, past and present, 
of both the local and 
the national associa- 
tions. 


Pittsburgh: 


An 8-team bowling league has been or- 
ganized and real competition is expected 
since the basis for team organization was 


the averages scored last year. This is ex- 
pected to make a tight race for the cham- 
pionship. 


Omaha: 


Twelve teams were ready for the open- 
ing of the Omaha A. C. M. bowling league 
on Sept. 11 and a successful inauguration 
of the season was reported. 


Cincinnati: 


Through the efforts of B. J. Lazar, Vice 
Chairman of the Program Committee, the 
local association, at its Sept. 21 meeting, 
heard H. D. Harris of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation discuss his experiences as 
a G-Man in connection with commercial 
fraud. 


Louisville: 


The Louisville C. M. A. held its annual 
Frolic at the Mammoth Cave National 
Park on Sept. 16. Various activities of a 
sporting and social nature featured the 
week-end, including a tour of the sights in 
Mammoth Cave. 


Memphis: 


The ninth annual Golf Tournament of 
the Memphis A. C. M. was held at Gallo- 
way Park on July 23 and past Pres. J. E. 
Ruffin took the honors for the second time 
since he originated the golf tournament. 
Permanent possession of the cup goes to 
the individual winning it three times. Mr. 
Ruffin, who is Chairman of the Golf Com- 
mittee, is now looking forward to the 1940 
tournament. 


Grand Rapids: 


Frank Seidman, Senior Member of Seid- 
man and Seidman, C. P. A., was the speak- 
er at the first fall meeting of the Grand 
Rapids A.C. M., discussing the new Mich- 
igan intangible property tax and its pos- 
sible effects on business. He pointed out 
that “it is possible under this new law n0 
tax of any kind will be payable on in- 
tangibles for 1939 and it may be possible 
to secure exemption on certain types of 
securities if action is taken in time.” 
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Obituary 





— 





Frank Corr 


New York—The sudden death on Sep- 
tember 12 of Frank Corr, 57, Secretary- 
‘Treasurer, Uptown Credit Group and affil- 
jate of the National Federation of Textiles, 
shocked his many friends. Mr. Corr re- 
cently assumed the duties of Treasurer of 
the Group of which he had previously been 
Secretary. As Secretary-Treasurer he had 
cooperated to the fullest extent with the 
Fraud Prevention Department of the N. A. 
Cc. M. 


August Hickethier 


Chicago—August Hickethier, President, 
Hick & Co., and active member of the Chi- 
cago A. C. M. for many years, died at his 
home here on Aug. 29. Many of the ofh- 
cials and members of the Chicago Assn. 
paid their last respects. 


William Werner 


William Werner, 64, Asst. Treas. and 
Credit Manager of Dumari Textile Co., 
Inc., N. Y., died July 19 at his home in 
Rockaway Park, after a long illness. He 
was buried in Lutheran Cemetery. Mr. 
Werner is survived by his wife and two 
sons. As credit manager, he had been the 
representative of his company in the New 
York Credit Men’s Assn. 


Allen Kirkpatrick, Jr. 


Pittsburgh—His many friends mourned 
the passing of Allen Kirkpatrick, Jr., Pres., 
Allen Kirkpatrick Co., on July 15. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s firm has been identified with 
Association activities in this area for many 
years and he was well known, both in this 
territory and in his field of business. 








Promotions 








San Francisco—H. D. Byers is now 
Credit Manager, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., located in Bur- 
lingame. Formerly with Westinghouse 
Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., he succeeds 
R. H. Hartman, who resigned to enter 
business for himself in San Jose, Calif. 

New York—Albert H. Bulwinkle was 
recently elected Secretary of L. Bachmann 
& Co. He had been in charge of credits 
for this firm for nearly a score of years 
and is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing credit men in the industry. 

Chicago—Oscar Iber, Director, Chicago 
A. C. M., and Chairman, Membership Pro- 
Motion Committee, is the new President of 
the Chicago Mill Supplies Association. 

Boston—Miss Mary E. Curran of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton has recently been 
elected Treasurer of her firm. 

Buffalo—Willard H. Williams, Francis 
H. Leggett and Co., has been named Coun- 


cillor of the local Credit Association, suc- 
ceeding Wm. A. Foote, according to an an- 
nouncement by President Irwin Raunick. 

Chicago—Edward L. Lloyd, Vice Presi- 
dent, A. C. Nielsen Company, was recently 
appointed director of that firm’s affiliated 
company in Great Britain and will be lo- 
cated in London. He attended several N. 
A. C. M. Credit Congresses as the repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce for which he handled the N. A. C. M. 
cooperative monthly survey of manufac- 
turers’ and wholesalers’ sales, collections 
and inventories. 

Salt Lake City—The 1939 Community 
Chest campaign for social welfare support- 
ing funds in this city will be headed by F. 
S. Walden, Vice President and Secretary, 
Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co. Mr. Wal- 
den is well known as a past Vice President 
of the N. A. C. M. and past President of 
the local Inter-Mountain A. C. M. 


Position wanted: 


Credit manager or creditman, 28 years’ 
experience with old established manufac- 
turer, having had complete charge of 
Credits and Collections during that period, 
checking Department Stores, Men’s Fur- 
nishing and Haberdashery Trade in the 
United States. Firm liquidated its manu- 
facturing business so am obliged to make 
another connection. Can furnish many ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress Box 101, Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, One Park Ave., New York. 

Credit manager, 32, 10 years’ experience 
in credit work, merchandising, and selling. 
Now employed as credit manager and 
salesman for retail jewelry store. Desires 
position having opportunity for advance- 
ment. Excellent references. Mid-West 
preferred. Address Box 102, Credit and 
Financial Management, One Park Ave., 
New York. 

Credit and Collection Man—26, Anglo- 
Saxon, having good personality, desires 
position. Accounting & Finance graduate 
and engineering education. Nine years 
Credit, Collection and Accounting experi- 
ence with Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, New York and New 
England branches. Knowledge of Apprai- 
sal Valuations. Address Box 103, Credit 
and Financial Management, One Park Ave., 
New York. 

Credit Man or Assistant—especially fitted 
to fill position with company doing busi- 
ness with department stores, and men’s 
and women’s apparel shops. Sales-minded. 
Have a thorough understanding of retail 
operations and capital set-up from a mer- 
cantile credit point of view. Associate of 
the National Institute of Credit. Age 39, 
married, can locate anywhere. Opportuni- 
ties for advancement of major importance. 
Address E. E. Spohrle, 2616 Swift Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Ohio attorney, 33 years of age, credit and 
collection experience in automobile discount 
company, now employed public and labor 
relations work, desires change to East to 
legal, credit or collection work leading to 
legal position. Excellent references. Nom- 
inal salary with right firm better than gold 
in a rut. Address Box 104, Credit and 
Financial Management, One Park Ave., 
New York. 








Credit career 








M., W. West: 


A man of many and varied interests and 
activities is M. W. West, Credit Manager 
of Amarillo Division of the Southwestern 
Drug Corp., who is Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the recently organized 
Amarillo unit of the Tri-State Association 
of Credit Men. 


Mr. West’s business training began as a 
lad of seventeen when he worked in the oil 
fields of California. 
Here he was able to 
accumulate sufficient 
funds to later attend 
the University of 
Texas. After grad- 
uation from the Uni- 
versity Mr. West 
re-entered the oil in- 
dustry in the capacity 
of a laboratory man. 


When the United 
States entered the 
World War Mr. 
West was in California, but came back to 
Texas to become an instructor in the avia- 
tion service which position he filled for the 
duration of the war. Later Mr. West 
entered the retail drug business near 
Winters, Texas, and then moved to Amar- 
illo where he engaged in the construction 
business. At one time he owned several 
retail drug stores in the City of Amarillo. 


In the fall of 1926 Mr. West with 
several others entered into the formation 
of what was to be known as the Ainsworth 
Drug Co., a wholesale drug outlet. The 
company opened its doors for business on 
January 1, 1927. In this new organization 
Mr. West became the Secretary and 
Treasurer in which office he served as well 
as having control of credits. 


In 1929 was formed the present organi- 
zation known as the Southwestern Drug 
Corp., a wholesale drug house doing busi- 
ness through five houses at Amarillo, Ft. 
Worth, Dallas, Waco and Houston. Out 
of this consolidation Mr. West emerged 
as Credit Manager for the Amarillo Divi- 
sion. It is in this capacity that our subject 
has served from 1929 till the present. 


In his work, he has come to know in- 
timately the druggists of the “Panhandle” 
of Texas and eastern New Mexico and to 
be familiar with their businesses and the 
problems they face. Mr. West’s work has 
not been purely the business of allowing 
credit and attending to the collection of 
debts, but in many instances his energy has 
been directed toward counsel to customers 
of his company and to the preservation and 
up-building of their businesses. 


Like so many busy men Mr. West has 
found time to devote his attention to 
worthwhile community endeavors such as 
the Boy Scouts, where he serves as a mem- 
ber of the board, and the Rotary Club. 
Mr. West is married and has two boys, 
one attending Texas A. & M. College and 
one eleven years old. 
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Seattle: 


Sixteen members of the Seattle Credit 
Women’s Club greeted one of the founders 
of the national organization, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Pouch of New York, at a breakfast on Sat- 
urday, Aug. 5, in the Women’s University 
Club. Miss Jean Robertson, President of 
the Club, presided at the breakfast, which 
was in the charge of Miss Lee Lasky, Miss 
Betty Hess and Mrs. Norman Wylde. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pouch were en route home 
from an extended trip to the South Seas 
and Australia. Mrs. Pouch had visited 
Seattle several times while holding office 
in the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 


Cleveland: 

The first fall meeting of the Cleveland 
Credit Women’s Club was held on Sept. 12 
and was in the form of a miniature conven- 
tion. Reports of the Grand Rapids Credit 
Congress were made and all those attend- 
ing registered and received badges similar 
to the ones in evidence at Grand Rapids. 
Four of the members made the reports, 
each one being responsible for one day’s 
activities. The occasion was voted by all 
present as being a successful novelty. 


Fresno: 


Mrs. Nita Springston, Better Buy Whole- 
sale Grocers of Fresno, has been elected 
President of the Credit Women’s Club of 
the Fresno Chapter, Credit Managers’ 
Assn., for the ensuing year. She has been 
particularly active in the organization in 
other capacities, and is thoroughly capable 
of carrying on the work of the Club. Serv- 
ing with her as officers are Thelma Logan, 
Credit Managers’ Assn.; Autry Jones, Val- 
ley Electrical Supply Co., and Margaret 
Driscoll, Fassett Paper Co. Mrs. Springs- 
ton succeeds Ms. Irene Hollister, who was 
the delegate of the Fresno Credit Women 
at the Credit Congress in Grand Rapids. 


Pittsburgh: 


The September dinner meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Credit Women’s Club combined 
an address by Dr. O. E. Jennings on “Wild 
Flowers,” with a program of musical en- 
tertainment by Misses Anne and Mary 
Lewis accompanied by Miss Rosalie Chell. 
The local group will attend the lecture at 
the Buh! Planetarium on Nov. 13. 


San Francisco: 


At the monthly meeting of the Credit 
Women’s Club held on Sept. 13, the 
guest speaker was Carl W. Hughes, former 
Supervisor, Fraud Prevention Dept., N. A. 
C. M., and at present Special Agent in 
charge of Investigations Dept., P. W. A. 
in this city. He spoke on: “Activities of 
the P. W. A. and Benefits to the Nation 
Through Those Activities,’—a timely sub- 
ject and of particular interest to everyone 
present. 

There was a general discussion of 
Educational activities and the National In- 
stitute of Credit, in preparation for the fall 
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classes to be held under the auspices of the 
Credit Managers Assn. of Northern and 
Central Calif. This meeting was called 
“Bosses Night” and it proved to be very 
successful, with 100 per cent attendance. 


New York: 


In announcing in our August issue that 
Miss Marian R. McSherry had won the 
annual Helen R. Pouch scholarship contest, 
it was incorrectly stated that Mrs. Pouch 
is the donor of the scholarship. Actually 
it is sponsored by the New York Credit 
Women’s Group which stands the expense 
of the scholarship each year. It is named 
after Mrs. Pouch, wife of past national 
President Wm. H. Pouch, because of her 
interest and activity in promoting the or- 
ganization of the Credit Women’s move- 


ment. 


The Women’s 
Credit Group is un- 
der the leadership 
this year of an en- 
tirely new slate of 
officers, headed by 
Mrs. Pearl Rose 
Knoll, of Andrew 
Jergens Co., who has 
just announced the following committee ap- 
pointments: Membership: Chairman, Olga 
Edelstein, Little Margorie Coat Co.; Nell 
Stinson, American Safety Razor Co.; J. 
Dorf, Oneida Paper Products. Program: 
Chairman, Syd Paris, Lipman & Schlifman; 
Anna Clayman, Rentner-Leonard; Marie 
V. Dursee, Stern & Stern Textile Imp. 
Entertainment: Chairman, Betty Reich, 
Wall St. Clothes; Anna Lichtman, Marks 
Bros.; Margaret M. Benson, J. P. Stevens 
& Co. Publicity: Chairman, Frances Was- 
servogel, Keystone Photo-Engraving Corp.; 
Dorothy N. Olmsted, Mitchell Bros.; 
Gloria Siebrecht, Conti Products Corp. 
Hostess: Chairman, Julia McCauley, Wm. 
Iselin & Co.; I. F. Hill, Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer; Doris Ritch, A. C. Horn Co. 

The first meeting of the year was held 
on Oct. 5, at Longchamps Restaurant, at 
which time Clarence L. Riegel, General 
Electric Co., and President, N. Y. C. M. A., 
addressed the Group. Plans were formu- 
lated for the ensuing months. 


InfoNIC 


Atlanta—The educational program for 
the fall semester has been expanded to in- 
clude three courses: Business English, 
Marketing and Public Speaking. The pro- 
gram has been publicized by a novel, at- 
tractive pamphlet. 

Buffalo—Irwin H. Raunick, Pres., Credit 
Assn. of Western N. Y., reports that there 
will be at least a 100 per cent increase in 
Chapter membership this year. 

Chicago—The first forum meeting is to 
be held on Oct. 11, at which time a num- 
ber of Associate and Fellow awards will be 
presented to those who participated in the 
special senior courses offered during the 
past year. 

Detroit—The first open forum meeting 
was held on Sept. 12. H. D. Palmer, Assn. 
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Pres., was presiding officer. H. L. Newnan 
was quiz-master, covering the subject of 


“Insurance in its Relation to Credit Man- © 


agement.” 
Fort Worth—A Chapter of the Institute 
has been established with a program of 


courses offered in cooperation with Texas — 


















Christian U. A special course in Credit © 








Law has been set up as the main attrac. ~ 
tion and they plan to use the “Credit Man- 7 
ual of Commercial Laws” as a text book, © 

Meadville—This phenomenal Chapter § 
has brought about the establishment of — 


evening courses by Allegheny U. in co- 
operation with the local Chapter. 

Newark—The Chapter will present five 
credit forum meetings during the coming 
year on the following practical subjects: 
Oct. 23, “Creditor Participation Under the 
New Bankruptcy Act”; Dec. 18, “The Cost 
of Operating a Credit Dept.”; Jan. 22, 
“How to Measure Credit Dept. Efficiency”; 
Mar. 25, “Finger Tip Control of Accounts 
Receivable and Collection Follow-up”; and 
Apr. 25, “Checking Financial Position of 
Customers.” 

New York—The Chapter inaugurated its 
2ist year with a special rally meeting on 
Sept. 11 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. About 
400 crowded into the “Madhattan Room” 
participating in a very successful social 
meeting. 

Pittsburgh—F. C. Young, Chairman, 
Educational Comm., and Lowell M. Jones, 
Chapter Pres., report an excellent response 
to their very attractive publicity folder on 
credit education. Prospects for enrollment 
in the Chapter indicate much larger mem- 
bership for the coming year. 

Portland—Although the local Chapter is 
newly organized this year, a complete pro- 
gram of courses covering the Associate 
award requirements is being offered in co- 
operation with the University of Oregon 
Extension Division. 

Rochester—The annual outing of the 
Chapter at the Canandaigua Yacht Club 
proved so successful that it was decided 
to make this an annual affair. E. J. Con- 
nor, Defender Photo Supply Co., reports 
that the Chapter has set a quota of 250 for 
its membership this year. 

San Francisco—J. H. Early, Truscon Steel 
Co., and Chairman, Educational Comm., re- 
ports that his committee has been very 
active in publicizing the educational pro- 
gram of this Chapter. There is every 
prospect of greatly increased participation 
in the educational program. 

Sioux Falls—A new Chapter has been 
established under the direction of Harold 
Eggers, Chairman, Educational Comm. L. 
Motz, National Director, has been particu- 
larly active in fostering the educational 
program. 

Syracuse—H. Myal Roberts, Chairman, 
Educational Comm., reports prospects for 
excellent registration in three Chapter 
courses: Accounting, Public Speaking, and 
Business Finance. 

Utica—The Credit Women’s Group has 
established a scholarship in this Chapter 
in memory of William C. Wright, who was 
active for many years in association work, 
locally and nationally. The scholarship 
will be\awarded onthe basis of competi- 
tive examinations. 
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Development Program: 
use and accomplishments 


by HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Manager, N. A. C. M. 


Wilt is a pleasure to submit herewith a detailed statement of 
both the finances and accomplishments of the Development 
Program Fund. The figures as to finances are self-explanatory. 
I believe you will agree that the listed accomplishments, made 
possible through the use of the Fund, have fully justified its 
establishment. 

Aside from the thanks due to all our members for their loyal 
cooperation, both in the raising of the Fund and the personal 
contributions made by way of services on committees or other- 
wise, I want particularly to thank the members of the National 
Board of Directors and the members of the General Develop- 
ment Program Committee for their most valuable guidance. 

As of May 1 the cash on hand, subscriptions receivable and 
additional pledges that will be converted into receivables total 
approximately $73,111.98. It should be understood, of course, 
that there are three or four major markets that have not been 
participating in the program. At the present time Chicago is 
undertaking the program and it is hoped other units will soon 
join. 

It should also be emphasized that the total fund raised was 
less than half which was stated as being necessary if the full 
program was to be put into effect. Nevertheless, we have man- 
aged to carry on the major part of our original program reason- 
ably well and if we can judge by the opinion of subscribers, as 
reflected in the letters we have received, the fulfillment of our 
pledges has been satisfactory. 


“Amount of subscriptions received by cities, Eastern Division, 


4/30/39 
NON DRE a acs v's wa KS Sw ad Ras RAD Con cake owe $ 4,491.67 
OM ION  i'e's'y oa o's can Foy kaa ere ien ss ok oe be 3,456.25 
meng, HE Wo ..« wien's s pms adbe eke wachanee 625.00 
PRTG GS Ss 3 bok supin Ve Ve ere kets cou een 240.00 
Se Wh Be iE Shien 60s Fo Ro ha VA bee Te paiek s 63,055.00 
ne WENN Bei Be ON V5 pas when t dN eK scweh es Rig aces ne Fe 1,300.00 
Or WOR Fins tious c dicing tere fe deste cbse is 215.00 
Pi lLSGRy UNOS 59 ie oi gt’ inn ee ma eee 988 1,445.00 
tte: SUMMON OSes ye 2S wks aks ee be ch se 5,598.50 
A RE ori TEX vah gbadg cv bakes Sibi dase 300.00 
DCI I i a a a a a a 8,420.00 
eChM NR Ss Se lace c cada aoa ck CMEC Ca 3,020.00 
radi: We MP. cs a tty nick |e 3,645.00 
SOMATA 69" Sule «ooo dea hc 5 he Shae eae oes CA 419.00 
Oy OTCRRNE RRM oi ig Hh Pe Se a a 1,690.00 
Miscellaneous allocations, etc. .............2..0e00- 1,725.00 


$99,645.42 


SCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


Association’s tax 


views solicited 


The N.A.C.M. has been invited by Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Hanes to submit its views with 
regard to our national tax system before Nov. 1. These 
views will be considered by a special group of tax ex- 
perts in the Treasury Dept., who will advise a subcom- 
mittee of the House Ways and Means Committee which, 
under an authorization by Congress, will study certain 
aspects of the tax problem after Nov. 1. 

Under-Secretary Hanes has been advised of the Asso- 
ciation’s willingness to cooperate with the government 
in this matter. He was told that the tax survey on which 
the Association has been working for several months, has 
placed the Association in a position to be of particular 
assistance in that connection. At some time to be ar- 
ranged—probably around the middle of October—repre- 
sentatives of the Association will confer with the Treas- 
ury Department concerning this matter. The Associa- 
tion’s views on certain tax matters will also subsequently 
be sent to Congress. 


It is evident, however, that budgets must surely be reduced 
in the remaining two years. This year it is proposed to expend 
$50,000 and the expenditure next year will depend upon the 
subscriptions received in markets that are undertaking the work 
at this time. 

As to the continuation of the services inaugurated through 
this Development Program Fund, it is obvious that their con- 
tinuation will require additional underwriting. It is not pro- 
posed, however, to raise another fund. The decision as to 
whether these services are desired rests with the members. This 
problem will be discussed and detailed later in the year. It is 
hoped and believed a satisfactory solution can be found so that 
the well-worthwhile services undertaken by the Development 
Program Fund may become a definite part of our program. 


Amount of subscriptions received by cities, Central Division, 


4/30/39 
Coens, Ble. os ae eo ces $ 3,592.50 
Cintinnati; Obie *. 5 000 i ea id cS eee 6,682.00 
Chevetaad, Giiie 2. 6s is Caeine cay pads v= < pane cbse 12,262.50 
Cunitancege,. ent: i605. ie i Bess car bs ee Ue 2,142.50 
Commbus: Ohio 6255 $6 oo En es 770.00 
Bevtta, Obie i856 hi ieee a eras ee ee 530.00 
Dttoit. Wi i Goole aia ae Pie ee ee NEG 12,020.00 
Coreen. Bay, Wists; «5 .o5 08s oes oe a Be 735.00 
Grand Rapids Miche « .. 5 on pes seiko ee 4,000.00 
Maplamisxoo, Wis ni eek oe Away Rew Soe ok 730.00 
Merwe, TO io iio ea he pais cts be $25.00 
Teena PRONE. Sos es ee Saget eed Pa 1,615.00 
ee. eee eee Pe ee ee ee Se oe 600.00 
fir wants. Wats oi sr Oe os a ee 7,615.00 
Deremolin, WOO oe cs Fe ak oa Fe cing es CRB ce 8,137.50 
pletet rleans:: Blo a6 ie OG ee eS 4,270.00 
Gpntia, NORE. 253 iic sna reset Sn ce eee ek 2,307.50 
Copter 0 iy: lowe as eo es a seeds oh ees a 420.00 
pen: em Tigh. Ss, 6 te owikinesa toe oe eke. 1,350.00 
Sota Palle 8: Dee ee ac Bit RR 576.00 
Ohi PROC, WOO. 5S so icin Maw slg SS Sie do oe 600.00 
mee vepert.- 26. oe Go rn oun ced te Seay 290.00 
Miscellaneous allocations, etc. ..................++- 1,965.00 





$74,035.50 
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Summary of Expenditures, April 30, 1939 


4/30/37 4/30/38 

Interchange, Group and Business 
Service 

Adjustments and Collections 

Education 

Legislation 

Sales and Promotion 

Washington Service Bureau 

General and Miscellaneous 


14,136.93 
7,062.34 
5,729.35 

10,853.50 

28,188.91 
3,000.00 
3,257.68 


72,228.71 


Promotion expense in connection 
with raising the entire fund 14,990.80 10,913.63 


18,131.40 83,142.34 


Amount of subscriptions received by cities, Wstn. Div., 4/30/39 
Bellingham, Wash. 150.00 
El Paso, Texas 5 930.00 
PM ED. OF e Cnn b 4 wae hone Sees ph caed eeas 5,184.50 
SS MNOS Cabs oo Pao ee bs eons seek owe os 97.50 
Phoenix, Ariz. 500.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah : 3,090.00 
TINS aoe so evince cto seh Ua Mah kb oe Mas 7,938.83 
nr NE ACS Ss cso. 5 sy aie iyv ba vss oe Olive owes ok 13,002.50 
Ret NE MONG 5 piso 3G; Sn 4s Ae s-< OS amen ees 
Be NMG oes ogee ois 6 ed wiv oes ine ee bane as 
Miscellaneous allocations, etc. ..................4. 


$38,877.08 


Amount of Subscriptions Received, Summary, April 30, 1939 
99,645.42 


74,035.50 
38,877.08 


Eastern Division 
Central Division 
Western Division 


212,558.00* 
Miscellaneous—unallocated 32,500.00 
245,058.00** 
* Included in above are miscellaneouus allocated subscriptions 
amounting to $4,485.00. 
** Not included are some $15,000.00 of conditional pledges on 


which there is a reasonable expectancy of not less than 
$12,000.00. 


Promotion Expense, 4/30/39 
1937 1938 1939 Total 


Salaries 7,421.64 14,206.75 
Traveling 1,631.85 6,833.06 
Ten ene Tek. 6. ks 13.41 32.76 
Stry. and Sply. ..... 2,132.42 277.12 2,422.54 
Postage 186.10 : 519.06 
Insurance 13.08 13.08 
Local Assn. Exp. ... 1,165.85 2,557.04 
Taxes 195.63 195.63 
Miscellaneous : 8.95 é 72.86 
26,852.78 


14,990.80 10,913.63 948.35 


Departmental Summaries 


| Legislation: 


The Association’s legislative work naturally divides itself as 
to national and state legislation. In each of these there are 
two types of legislative activity. First, there is the construc- 
tive new legislative program. Second, and equally important, 
is the matter of marshalling facts in opposition to unsound pro- 
posed legislation. It should be borne in mind that in our na- 
tional legislative work the local affiliated units have not only 
cooperated splendidly but, in matters of state legislation, have 
assumed the direction and control of this activity. The national 
office in these instances has acted as a coordinating unit. 


Ratio Ratio 

4/30/39 Total Percentage Tangible Intangible 
19,021.37 
4,217.33 
9,372.87 
11,450.64 
32,617.04 
3,000.00 
2,044.68 


33,798.90 21.5 21.5 
13,779.67 8.7 8.7 
15,102.22 9.7 
22,304.14 14.2 
60,805.95 38.7 

6,000.00 3.8 

5,302.36 3.4 


81,723.93 157,093.24 100.0 


948.35 26,852.78 


82,672.28 183,946.02 


The increased legislative work, largely made possible through 
the use of the Development Program Fund, has been so ex- 
tensive that we cannot detail all of our activities in the short 
space allocated. A full and complete legislative report of the 
activities in detail is available to any member upon request 
from our Washington Bureau. Here, however, is a summary 
which indicates the nature of our legislative work: 

1. Passage of the Chandler Act, the first complete revision 
of our national bankruptcy law since it was first enacted 
in 1898. 

. Promoting the distribution of a complete text on the 
Chandler Act, (which was prepared by the Publications 
Department and of which 1,400 copies were made avail- 
able to public officials, with copies sold to our members at 
cost) and stimulating local educational meetings for study 
of the Chandler Act. 

. Inauguration of a nation-wide two-bond law program to 
protect material men on state projects. Enactment of this 
law in certain states in the union and a continuing pro- 
gram for enactment in other states. 

. Revival of the campaign for par clearance of checks. 
Compromise agreements effected with several state bank- 
ers’ associations calling for reduction and standardization 
of charges and eventual clearance system when interest 
rates return to normal. 

. Campaign to improve state trust receipts laws by remov- 
ing features detrimental to credit. 

. Assistance in the revision of the general orders in bank- 
ruptcy. 

. Exhaustive study and conferences with interested parties 
relative to assignment of accounts receivable practices. 
These studies and conferences are continuing. 

. Personal appearances before taxation committees in Wash- 
ington, including memorial to Congress on taxes and di- 
rect testimony before Senate Taxation Commitee. 

. Preparation and distribution of the National Tax Survey. 
The factual information contained herein will be used as 
supporting evidence for our tax revision recommendations. 

. Participation in efforts to amend Social Security Act. 

. General strengthening of Association’s legislative activi- 
ties; publication of Legislative Handbook and Legislative 
Manual. 


Defensive Legislative Record. 

1. Effective opposition to numerous proposed bankruptcy 
amendments in Congress, including bill to create federal 
bureaucratic bankruptcy control. 

. Successful opposition to numerous state bills which, if en- 
acted, would have restricted certain of the Association’s 
activities. (See Adjustment Bureau account.) 

3. Successful opposition to unsatisfactory trust receipts bills 
which were introduced in certain states. 

4. Continuing work in numerous states against other un- 
sound legislation. 

A partial list of state legislation is herewith itemized: 

1. Amendment of chattel mortgage law in New Jersey. 

2. Amendment of landlord lien law in West Virginia. 

3. Enactment of law to protect material men in New York. 
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4. Amendment of state sales and use tax laws in Alabama. 

5. Enactment of uniform partnership act in Oregon. 

6. Amendment of personal property tax and garnishment 
laws in Tennessee. 

7. Amendment to provide for better tax publicity in Utah. 

8. Bill giving creditors right to demand reports on probated 
estates passed in Washington. 

9. Amendment of bulk sales law passed in Washington. 

10. Active efforts to amend bulk sales law in Minnesota. 

11. Active efforts to secure two-bond law in Michigan, Mis- 
souri and other states. 

12. Legislative efforts on taxation, mechanic’s lien law, bulk 
sales law, landlord’s lien law, bad check law, state ex- 
emption law, chattel mortgage law and trust receipts law 
in numerous other states. 


Legislation, April 30, 1939 


1937 1938 1939 Total 
NO iN ieee op aie 5,473.37 7,080.00 12,553.37 
MTAVOHNE soca .es es 1,524.35 933,77 2,458.12 
Rent, Light, etc. .... 375.00 671.25 1,046.25 
mel. and Tel. ...... 359.20 332.00 691.20 
Stry. and Sply. ...... 741.29 350.54 1,091.83 
SS NS Pe ia eg adie 1 ak ek oe 20.75 20.75 
RUM ogee 5 esses 247.70 169.91 417.61 
Furn. and Fixt. ..... 426.80 61.10 487.90 
Comm. Mtgs. ....... 126.10 14.70 140.80 
SOR Pod kk oo Re 171.26 283.20 454.46 
Miscellaneous ...... 460.54 498.00 958.54 
N. A. C. M. Burden 
Charge (See VII). 947.89 1,035.42 1,983.31 
10,853.50 11,450.64 22,304.14 


ll Washington Service Bureau: 


During the first year of the establishment of the Washington 
Service Bureau the inquiries from members, handled directly by 
the Bureau, were nominal in number. However, with the in- 
crease of facilities in the office made possible through the De- 
velopment Program Fund, inquiries serviced by this office dou- 
bled. For the past year the service we have rendered to mem- 
bers has again increased tremendously. Over 2,000 inquiries 
from association members and from local association offices have 
been received and serviced by the Washington office. These 
inquiries covered almost every operation of the government in 
Washington. Each inquiry necessitated the preparation of a 
special report or letter. Many inquiries required repeated per- 
sonal contact and frequent follow-ups by the Washington Bu- 
reau personnel in order that they might be satisfactorily serv- 
iced. The many enthusiastic and voluntary expressions of ap- 
preciation from members who have benefited from these serv- 
ices are the best indication of their value to the membership. 


Washington Service Bureau, April 30, 1939 











1937 §=1938 1939 Total 

Monthly allocation of $250. to- 
ward expense of W. S. B. .. 3,000. 3,000. 6,000. 
3,000. 3,000 6,000. 


lll Education: 


The National Institute of Credit, through the use of the De- 
velopment Program Fund, has stimulated interest in credit edu- 
cation throughout the country. Registration in the National In- 
stitute of Credit at the close of the year marks a new peak. 
During the past year the registration increased exactly 111 
Per cent. Twenty-one new chapters were organized. Plans for 
22 new chapters are now being formulated. Altogether, at this 
time there are 36 active chapters in the Association. 

Twenty-one universities are cooperating in offering the for- 
mal courses of the Institute. They include: 

Massachusetts University Ex- 


University of Louisville 
tension 


1 Washington University (St. 
Hillyer College (Hartford) Louis) 


University of Rochester Butler University (Indianapo- 
University of Newark lis) 


Johns Hopkins University 


University of Wisconsin Ex- 
Virginia Mechanics’ Institute 


tension Division (Milwau- 


(Richmond) kee) 
University of Alabama Central Y. M. C. A. College 
Duquesne University (Pitts- (Chicago) 

burgh) University of Omaha 


Cleveland College 

Fenn College (Cleveland) 
University of Detroit 
University of Cincinnati 

In addition, special arrangements were made relative to tui- 
tion and other matters with seven universities. At least one 
university requested the permission to award Institute certifi- 
cates at its commencement. 

Three hundred 50-page manuals disclosing how to organize 
and conduct an educational program were distributed to secre- 
taries and educational committees during the past year. A re- 
vised edition is now ready for distribution. 

During the past year 9,000 copies of a new pamphlet “Forg- 
ing Forward by Training in Credit,” which describes the work 
of the National Institute of Credit, have been issued to chap- 
ters to publicize their activities. There have also been launched 
graduate and senior classes in Chicago, New York and San 
Diego. A greatly increased number of college-trained people 
participated in the National Institute of Credit activities during 
the year. There has been splendid cooperation with the retail 
credit associations in our educational programs in certain cities. 

Many new additional informal chapter activities such as 
round tables, forum sessions, special lectures, were featured. 
Bankruptcy forums and classes were urged as a part of the 
Credit Institute work. (See Adjustment Bureau account.) 

The participation in the Tregoe Essay Competition this year 
is more than three times what it was last year. The greatest 
increase in this participation occurred in Class B, among uni- 
versity juniors and seniors. 

A bibliography is practically complete, which will include 
every book ever printed on the subject of commercial and retail 
credit and selected books in related fields. At the present time 
this list includes 800 books. 

Finally, the Educational Department cooperated very closely 
with the Association’s Public Relations Department and the U. 
S. Department of Commerce in the bad debt loss survey, aiding 
in scheduling of data, analysis and interpretation. 


University of California 
University of California, Los 
Angeles branch 


Education Department, April 30, 1939 





1937 1938 1939 Total 
SORREIOS: eee SSSR ENS — 3,596.16 5,626.74 9,222.90 
"Traveling = 5 ov 34% mace — 1,010.64 1,112.53 2,123.17 
Dee One Teh AS cca sk a 17.16 11.40 28.56 
Stry. and Sply. ........ ——— 45284 eae . Bem 
ho EEE POS ee — 76.86 206.86 283.72 
Ins., Bonding .......... oa — 45.88 45.88 
Advertising © 6... vices’ ce 13.33 56.66 69.99 
Furn. and Fixt. 7.0.55 ae 176.80 — 176.80 
BR ars i shoe le cs eae oe 126.67 225.10 351.77 
Miscellaneous ......... we 54.82 $13.94 868.76 
N.A.C.M. Burden Charge 
(See: VEE} Sie ek. ae 504.60 852.07 1,356.67 
— 5,729.35 9,372.87 15,102.22 


IV Sales and Promotion: 


During the year the National Association’s staff and field 
representatives worked with 80 local associations in selling and 
promotional programs. Since the Development Program Fund 
was launched the net gain in National Association membership 
has been 831 members. 

During the year just passed the Sales Manual was brought 
down to date and distributed to all local associations. There 
were free mailings of “Credit and Financial Management,” 
and the Executive Manager’s “Monthly Review of Business,” 
totalling over eight thousand copies. The “Canons of Ethics” 
were reprinted and included in our sales and promotional 
literature. “The Biggest Chapter in Business History” and 
“Guarding the Nation’s Profits,’ as well as all departmental 
handbooks from the Education, Legislation, Adjustment and 
Credit Interchange Departments were likewise made a part of 
the es kits and used extensively in the promotional 
work. 

The “Members’ Bulletin” was continued in the magazine and 
through this medium the membership was kept fully informed 
as to the National Association activities. A statement on the 
expenditures of the Development Program Fund and an ac- 
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counting of its accomplishments were given to members through 
this same medium. ; 

Individual membership selling by staff representatives con- 
siderably exceeded results of the preceding year. At least six 
local affliated units were reorganized and placed upon a sound 
basis through the department’s activity during the past year. 
Preliminary organization for the establishment of several new 
associations are now in process of completion. Special attention 
to the Western Division by way of sales help through Mr. E. 
B. Moran, Central Division Manager, was made possible in the 
fiscal year just closed. Special Credit Interchange assistance 
was given in a number of local associations in order to main- 
tain the national clearance system. “Quiz Parade” questions 
and answers, resulting in 133 pages of sales suggestions and 
material, were made available to all participating local officers 
and members. 


Sales and Promotion, April 30, 1939 
1937 1938 1939 Total 


12,646.19 18,091.27 30,737.46 
5,999.86 7,955.27 13,955.13 
189.80 28.37 218.17 
228.48 261.61 490.09 
383.05 436.91 819.96 
— 43.71 43.71 
878.96 725.76 1,604.72 
4,453.16 1,276.80 5,729.96 
496.65 717.96 1,214.61 
350.73 114.20 464.93 


Salaries 

Traveling 

Mel; Oe Behe of. 5 see es 

Stry. and Sply. ........ 

Postage 

Insurance 

Promotion Mtrl. ....... 

Mthy. Bulletins 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous 

N.A.C.M. Burden Charge 
(See VII) 2,562.03 


2,965.18 5,527.21 


28,188.91 32,617.04 60,805.95 


* The Sales and Promotion account is the general clearance 
account for this type of work, covering all departments and 
inuring to their benefit. 


V_ Credit Interchange: 


In three major local markets where the Interchange situation 
was critical,-due to the facilities made available by the De- 
velopment Program Fund, the National Association was enabled 
to assume control and supervision of these bureaus. Without 
that action being possible three major markets would no longer 
be in the Interchange System. Besides this, there was the spe- 
cial assistance ‘mentioned previously which was rendered in 
several local units to maintain the national clearance system. 
In the first year of the Development Program Fund it was 
necessary to rehabilitate a number of Credit Interchange units 
in local affiliated bureaus, all this being made possible by the 
use of the Development Program Fund. 

During the past two years the Credit Interchange member- 
ship has increased by more than 250. Direct advertising was 
made possible during the year. This was handled through 
the offices of the Central Bureau. At no time in the previous 
history of Credit Interchange was it possible to have such con- 
structive meetings scheduled as were held during the past two 
years by the Credit Methods and Practices Committee. The 
underwriting of these meetings was made possible by the De- 
velopment Program Fund. There can be no doubt that without 
the Development Program Fund, Credit Interchange service on 
the entire Atlantic seaboard would have been an impossibility. 
The national service has been improved, and the study and 
research by the committees will continue in the interest of a 
better Credit Interchange service. 


Interchange, Group and Business Service, April 30, 1939 
1937 1938 1939 Total 


Traveling — 655.56 344.16 999.72 
Stry. and Sply. ......... ee 3.57 we 3.57 
Advertising — 1,101.60 — 1,101.60 
Comm, Mtgs. .......... 640.60 1,075.18 1,320.55 3,036.33 
Furn. and Fixt. ........ —— 866.22 a 866.22 
Misc. outside Cent. Div. 
local offices and New 
Eng. & Eastern De- 
velopment 
N.A.C.M. Burden Charge 
(See VII) 681.09 183.97 865.06 


9,753.71 17,172.69 26,926.40 


14,136.93 19,021.37 33,798.90 


Vi Adjustment Bureaus: 


_ The Development Program Fund made possible increased ac- 
tivity in the Adjustment Bureaus Department in various ways. 


Concisely listed, this activity included the following: 

1. Defense of unauthorized practice of law cases. 

. Legislative work in the various states where dangerous 
laws or Adjustment Bureau problems were pending. 

. Supplying counsel for legal assistance in important legis- 
lative matters pending before state courts and involving 
certain types of credit legislation. 

. Expanded service of Bureau inspections; added personne] 
for this purpose. 

. Visits to local Bureaus increased annually. Distribution 
of pamphlet advertising Adjustment Bureau work entitled: 
“More Dollars for Business.” 

. Committee meetings in cooperation with the Legislative 
Department on new General Orders in Bankruptcy made 
necessary after the passage of the Chandler Act. 

. Segregation of part of fund for use in reimbursing lay 
witnesses for expenses in important federal legislation af- 
fecting Adjustment Bureaus. 

. Preparation and presentation of amendments to Social Se- 
curity Act, aimed to aid Adjustment Bureaus in securing 
proper exemptions. 

. Constructive meetings with American Bar Association com- 
mittees on law lists and practice of law matters. Hear- 
ings and conferences with referees in bankruptcy and 


others on important changes in the National Bankruptcy 
Act. 


Adjustments and Collections, April 30, 1939 
1938 1939 Total 


Salaries — 1,341.66 1,833.26 3,174.92 
Traveling 403.13 — 403.13 
Unauthzd. Prac. of Law 2,500.00 4,450.05 1,407.14 8,357.19 
Comm. Mtgs. ......... oe 185.02 —— 185.02 
Prom. Mtrl. — 513.93 513.93 
Taxes 46.50 76.01 122.51 
Miscellaneous oe 3.60 3.60 
N.A.C.M. Burden Chge. 

(See VII) 635.98 $83.39 1,019.37 


7,062.34 4,217.33 13,779.67 


General and Miscellaneous 
1938 1939 Total 


2,500.00 


Salaries $51.36 883.38 1,734.74 
Traveling 1,127.73 — 1,127.73 
Com BEGa. 505i. ee — 594.26 594.26 
Pens Be Pane 3 Se Se tse 800.70 121.65 922.35 
Taxes a 35.32 35.32 
Miscellaneous 254.53 235.25 489.78 
N.A.C.M. Burden Charge 


(See VII) ey 223.36 174.82 398.18 


—— 3,257.68 
Vil N. A.C. M. Burden Charge: 


One of the questions that arose early in the Development 
Program Fund investment was the subject of how to cover its 
administration costs. The General Development Program Com- 
mittee decided after conferences with us that the best way to 
handle the burden of miscellaneous expenses shouldered upon 
the National office due to the Development Program was to allow 
a 10% administration charge. It was clearly stated at the 
committee meeting that this charge would not be adequate. 
However, in the interest of the conservation of the fund, and 
for as long as it was possible for the National Association to 
do so, it agreed to absorb any excess thus limiting the so-called 
burden charge to 10%. The following items are covered in the 
10% charge: 

1. Rent in general except where added space has been spe- 

cifically taken. 

. Light. 

. Janitor service. 

. All postage charges except where the individual mailing 

involves more than $1.00. 

. All telephone calls except specific long distance phone calls. 

. All telegraph charges except charges of $1.00 and over. 

. Messengers, office boy, mailroom expense. 

. Use of all typewriters and office equipment. 

- Casual clerical assistance and general clerical force not 

specifically working on Development Program. 

. Accounting and billing expense. 

. Stenographic expense of staff secretaries not assigned to 

specific Development Program work. 

- Time and expense of Executive’ Manager and staff mem- 

bers in general direction of Development Program expendi- 
tures where not assigned full time to this work. 


2,044.68 5,302.36 
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Peck lists 


10 eredit rules 


Kalamazoo.—Ten New Year resolutions 
for credit men were recently outlined by 
Thomas W. Peck, Sec’y, Kalamazoo Veg- 
etable Parchment Co., in “The Creditor,” 
publication of the Credit Association of 
Southwestern Michigan. Stating that with- 
out standards there would be no progress, 
Mr. Peck says that “credit men need to 
think in terms of progressive self-improve- 
ment as well as betterment of service ren- 
dered.” The following suggestions are 
submitted as a worthy goal: 

1. Make yourself a question mark in 
1939. Take nothing for granted which has 
not first been carefully considered and in- 
vestigated. There must be cause and reason 
for every decision. 

2. Keep in mind that your job as a 
credit man is to help your salesmen com- 
plete their sales. You are as much in- 
terested in sales volume as the salesman— 
but it must not be volume without profit 
because of credit losses. 

3. Avoid bitterness of spirit and distrust 
of your fellow men. A credit man must 
be a good gambler as well as a sound busi- 
ness executive. Most men are well-inten- 
tioned. The crooks are in the minority. 

4. Study to improve yourself in an un- 
derstanding of the intricate, complex work- 
ings of the business machine. You cannot 
know too much if you are to interpret 
trends, anticipate major movements, and 
cooperate sympathetically, wisely and 
safely with your management and your 
customers, 

5. Take good care of your personal fi- 
nances. A credit man should be the safest 
type of risk, an example for others to fol- 
low. 

6. Keep yourself physically fit, you can- 
not do it without exercise. Walking is 
good, so is golf and horseback riding—but 
don’t forget your morning setting-up exer- 
cises. Be regular about it, and you will be 
surprised at the results. 

7. You have a soul; train it. Think only 
on the true, the honest, the beautiful, and 
the good things of life. Extract the square 
root of your mental, moral and spiritual 
nature and make that your guiding star. 
A credit man should have a warm and 
understanding heart, as well as an un- 
prejudiced, factual mind. 

8. Character is the basis of all credit. 
Therefore, give of your time and influence 
to some cause which seeks to promote good 
character in the lives of boys and girls. 
The next generation must be better than 
this one. 

9. Get a philosophy of life which has 
hope and purpose in it and a sense of 
humor. Your job is serious enough, but 
there are other important jobs, too. 

10. Swing in line with the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Give some time 
and thought to the promotion of its pro- 
gram, utilize its services, make its mem- 
bers your acquaintances and friends. 

Is this too energetic a program for you? 


It should not be if you want to forge 
ahead. 
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In spite of the efficiency of the Postal Service, you cheerfully 
pay a few cents per dollar of value to insure parcel post delivery. 


A fraction of a cent per dollar of sales provides insurance 
against a far graver risk -- the possibility of not being paid for 
the merchandise you have shipped. 


American Credit Insurance 


enables the Credit Executive to write “OK” with a firm hand, 
for it guarantees reimbursement if debtors default on goods 
shipped under the terms of the policy. 


‘‘American” usurps none of the Credit Executive’s functions. 
You continue to grant or withhold credit according to your best 
judgment, fortified by statements, records, ratings, Interchange 
Reports. It simply provides for the unexpected which, sooner 
or later, inevitably occurs -- suddenly and calamitously. 


‘“‘American’”’ policies cover insolvencies, reorganizations, delin- 
quencies on liberal terms. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


GET THIS FREE BOOK . . 
“The Best Collection Letter I Ever Used” 


Facsimiles of thirty vital, resultful letters contributed by Manufacturers and 
Jobbers. Cash in on their experience. Ask for free book: ‘‘The Best Collection 
Letter I Ever Used.” 


Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co.of N.Y. X26 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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What Does a Fire Cost? 


(Cont'd from p. 15) certified copies thereof, if 
originals be lost, at such reasonable time and place as may 
be designated by this Company or its representative, and 
shall permit extracts and copies thereof to be made.” 

Now, according to this clause, we had at least sixty 
days to present our claim. We almost hoped the building 
would collapse, to save us the ordeal of taking inventory 
and risking our lives. It seemed an impossible task for us 
to evaluate the salvage, equipment and fixtures under 
such conditions. In desperation, we held a council and it 
was decided to find and engage the best rated and reput- 
able public fire adjuster in the business. 


5% for Getting Settlement 

The name of a certain firm had been heard a number 
of times. Upon investigation, we learned they had done 
very good work for some of the largest wholesale hard- 
ware concerns in the business. We engaged them. Their 
fee was 5% of the settlement figure. 

This proved a good move. I do not know how we 
could have finished the job ourselves. Many of our wor- 
ries and uncertainties ceased. That alone was worth the 
fee we finally paid them. These men guided us in making 
the inventory, advising us regarding what would be re- 
quired before settlement could be made and helping us 
throughout in the preparation of our claim. 

I must not forget to mention that on this Monday, also, 
questioning by city fire officials was resumed, this time at 
the city hall. This was principally a repetition of Satur- 
day evening. The city and state fire marshals made 
thorough inspections of the building for evidence of causes 
of the fire. It seems they made a check-up from every 
angle, fitting our stories together, with a sharp eye for 
fallacies and mis-statements. Evidently everything was 
in good order, for we were soon excused. 

In the interim, the owners of the property had learned 
that our six story building could be restored in its entirety. 
Workmen started Wednesday morning to shore up the 
beams, strengthen the walls, and refasten the fire escapes, 
and to put on a temporary roof. 


First Offer Acceptable 

We finally computed our loss with the aid of our ad- 
juster. We presented our claim to the fire insurance 
company. Through their adjuster they immediately 
started checking the inventory figures by testing lots. 

Two days later our own adjuster notified us he had 
an offer. I went to his office and the figure was pre- 
sented. It was a fair figure and the first amount stated 
was never changed. After questioning this and that for 
a day, we accepted the offer with the understanding that 
we could keep the salvage. Up to that time, we hoped 
they would take the salvage and pay us full insurance 
minus the amount we stood to lose on account of the 
contribution clause. Today, I am glad it was settled on 
their basis. 

Now we could direct our attention to the building. 
During the time elapsed, the contractor, who was a 
specialist in the restoration of fire damaged property, had 
begun the work of rebuilding. It developed that this 
work could not be completed in the sixty days provided 
by our lease. Therefore, we waived our rights in this 
respect and agreed to remain in the building. 

Over one hundred thousand feet of lumber were used 
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to reconstruct the building. Now we are well on our way 
to restocking it again. 

This brings my story up to date. We believe we ab- 
sorbed all the blows directed at us. We believe we have 
won out. I hope that, in a summary of my somewhat 
long tale, I have brought to you the lesson that I learned. 
I know my experience would have been much less trying, 
had I carried enough insurance. 

To me insurance has ceased to be an unnecessary ex- 
pense, a necessary evil. I definitely consider it a part of my 
cost. Today I prefer to buy less and be over-insured than 
to over-buy and be under-insured. 

I thought “it” could not happen to me. And it can 
happen to you! 


Ten Year Record on Fire 


Losses in N.Y.C. 


Interesting facts are revealed in figures on fire insur- 
ance experience in New York City which were com- 

M piled by the New York State Insurance Department 

and submitted by Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink to Mayor F. H. LaGuardia in reply to the 
latter’s letter on the subject, reports the New York 
Journal of Commerce. 

The figures cover the 10-year period from 1928 to 
1937, inclusive. Superintendent Pink summarized the 
figures in his letter, pointing out that while losses had 
gone down, as stressed by the Mayor, the premium 
volume had declined from $51,668,000 in 1928 to 
$27,230,000 in 1937, a decrease of approximately 
$24,000,000. 

The following figures, by years, are based on the New 
York City writings of all stock companies reporting to 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters: 

1928—Amount written, $9,856,707,000; premiums 
written, $51,668,000; average rate, 52¢; losses paid, 
$20,380,000 ; loss ratio, 39.4 per cent. 

1929—Amount written, $9,124,942,000; premiums 
written, $51,061,000; average rate, 55¢; losses paid, 
$23,409,000 ; loss ratio, 45.8 per cent. 

1930—Amount written, $8,545,044,000; premiums 
written, $43,842,000; average rate, 51¢; losses paid, 
$22,318,000; loss ratio, 50.0 per cent. 

1931—Amount written, $8,335,989,000; premiums 
written, $39,325,000; average rate, 47¢; losses paid, 
$22,011,000; loss ratio, 55.9 per cent. 

1932—Amount written, $6,753,625,000; premiums 
written, $32,043,000; average rate, 47¢; losses paid, 
$22,142,000; loss ratio, 68.1 per cent. 

1933—Amount written, $6,935,655,000; premiums 
written, $28,764,000; average rate, 41¢; losses paid, 
$12,184,000; loss ratio, 42.36 per cent. 

1934—Amount written, $7,285,394,000; premiums 
written, $29,545,000; average rate, 40¢; losses paid, 
$11,444,000; loss ratio, 38.73 per cent. 

1935—Amount written, $7,678,706,000; premiums 
written, $29,493,000; average rate, 38¢; losses paid, 
$10,978,000 ; loss ratio, 37.22 per cent. 

1936—Amount written, $7,381,258,000; premiums 
written, $28,920,000; average rate, 39¢; losses paid, 
$9,888,000 ; loss ratio, 34.19 per cent. 

1937—Amount written, $6)579,058,000; premiums 
written, $27,230,000; average rate, 41¢; losses paid, 
$9,190,000; loss ratio 33.75 per cent. 
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Calls Pay, Hour Act 
Detrimental To All 


The Federal wages and hours law 
was criticized as detrimental to the in- 
terests of employers, employes and 
trade unions alike by V. P. Ahearn of 
Washington, executive secretary of the 
National Sand and Gravel Association, 
in addressing the convention of the 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives recently. 

Mr. Ahearn said: “For employers 
there is always a prospect that Con- 
gress may upset our whole national 
economy each session by raising wages 
and lowering hours of employment, and 
accordingly it will be difficult for bus- 
iness to plan ahead. 

“For unions there is the acute prob- 
lem of just what to do about present 
trends in government policies which in 
many cases, if carried to their logical 
conclusion, will result in the eventual 
displacements of unions by the Govern- 
ment in the protection of working con- 
ditions. 

“For employes, particularly for those 
who had steady jobs and who realized 
that annual income was more im- 
portant than hourly rates, there is the 
cold realization that the so-called Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 may be 


Mr. Hoover’s share-the-work program. 


New Jersey Agents Plan 
Lectures For Credit Men 


The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters, in co-operation with a joint 
committee of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the Essex 
County Board of Underwriters, has ar- 
ranged a series of six lectures to ac- 
quaint credit men with various forms 
of.insurance. The dates of the meet- 
ings, the speakers and their subjects 
are: 

October 2, Julius Klein of Rosenthal 
& Klein, Newark, “Fire Insurance” ; 
October 16, Herbert L. Brooks, presi- 
dent, Essex County Insurance; Oc- 
tober 30, D. Blake Lumpkin, president, 
Surety Underwriters’ Association of 
New Jersey, “Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds”; November 13, Richard J. 
Crocker, secretary, Schlesinger-Heller 
Agency, Newark, “Inland Marine In- 
surance”; November 27, Howard C. 
Lawrence, president, New Jersey State 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
“Life Insurance”; December 11, Carl 
N. Sharpe, manager, American Credit 
Indemnity Co., “Credit Insurance.” 


You gave him a cold turn-down when he first 
talked Dishonesty Insurance. Said you knew every 
man in your company personally. They wouldn’t 
steal from you! But this man was patient. 


It’s well he was. You’re still thanking him for 
his patience and persistence — and for the 
prompt and equitable way in which the U. S. 
F. & G. settled your claim. 

* * * 

Your U. S. F. & G. Agent is one of 9,000 
located throughout the country. He’s in touch 
with countless business and personal insurance 
problems. It’s his job to help you. Look him up 
in the phone book, and give him a call, today. 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer” 


U.S.F4&G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 





HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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but only because 
One Man was patient... 








Pioneer Tells of Credit Gains 


(Continued from page 23) delivery boy taught him 
how long a man could work each day without falling 
down. Working hours the first five days each week were 
4 a.m. to 8 p.m. Saturday was the long day. At 4 
o’clock each Saturday morning, he drove his horse to 
market where fruits and vegetables were purchased for 
the day’s trade. The rest of the day was spent behind 
the counter, making deliveries and placing new stock on 
the shelves. Quitting time ranged from 1 o'clock to 2 
o’clock Sunday morning. Compensation included room, 
board and $2 a week. 


Sees West Through Army 


Long hours and small wages failed to interest this 
young man who visualized a successful future in the busi- 
ness world. With his friend, whose letter brought him 
to New York the second time, he packed his few clothes 
and started west again. The two youths made a solemn 
agreement to stay together wherever the trail may lead. 
The first stop was Newport, Ky. The friend, an im- 
pulsive youth, joined the army. Andriano had no choice. 
He must keep his promise to stay with his friend. Thus 
the youth who left Germany because he didn’t want to 
“waste valuable years in the military service” enlisted in 
the United States army where he spent the next five years. 

His first few months of service were spent in the re- 
cruiting office at Newport. He persuaded young men 
to enlist and help their country. In August, 1875 he 
was transferred to the Dakota territory where he was 
assigned to the headquarters and quartermasters depart- 
ments as Indian agency clerk. Almost five years in 
Indian territory brought a variety of experiences. 


Trade With Indians 


Army men governed the Indians and also supplied food 
and clothing. Due to the assignment in the quarter- 
masters division Andriano had many personal contacts 
with the red men. One of the outstanding events in the 
regular routine at the post was the arrival of the provi- 
sions boat. There was a bend in the river a few miles 
from camp and a prize was awarded to the first Indian 
who reported the steamer coming around the bend. Bucks 
would stand all day on the bank of the river and race to 
headquarters to report sighting the boat. This encour- 
aged friendly relations with the Indians and resulted in 
a minimum of trouble. 

The remarkable business ability of the young clerk was 
shown when he saved thousands of dollars for the govern- 
ment. The bank of the river was filled with discarded 
saddles, tents and clothing. Andriano devised a plan to 
repair and rebuild condemned equipment. ‘Through ef- 
forts of his commanding officer he was able to get a de- 
tail of ten men to help him. Most of the equipment was 
repaired and returned to the storerooms. 

The young clerk had many Indian friends. Included in 
the list were Chief Sitting Bull, Running Antelope and 
other Sioux warriors. Because of these friendships he 
was permitted to attend council meetings and was well 
versed in the Indian tongue. 


Custer’s Last Stand 


General George A. Custer and his officers who were 
killed in that memorable fight in 1876 were friends of 
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Andriano. The Indian side of the Custer fight came to 
the clerk through his red men friends. A’ few months 
before the massacre, food and clothing for distribution to 
the Indians were reduced to small proportions. The 
amount was insufficient to satisfy the needs and warriors 
became restless and dissatisfied. ‘Trouble followed. In 
conversations Andriano learned that the red men were 
hungry and cold and thought it necessary to kill white 
men who had cut off their supplies. 

Before the Custer massacre the agency clerk, a few 
officers of the post and an interpreter attended a tribal 
council. The meeting was held to protest reduction of 
supplies. The Indians were filled with hatred and in a 
short time feeling against white men became so strong that 
the officers and interpreter decided to leave. They tried 
to persuade Andriano to accompany them, but the clerk 
refused to move. After his companions left he delivered 
a speech to the warriors. He cited instances were food 
and clothing had been distributed without authority and 
pleaded for patience. The red men were impressed and 
friendly relations were restored. 

Finally his time in the army expired and he looked 
forward with pleasure to an extension of his career in 
private business. Officers of the post asked him to stay 
in the army. They even offered to make arrangements 
for an examination necessary for a rating as commissioned 
officer. The urge to return to private life was stronger 
than the officers’ arguments. 


Back to Fatherland 


Shortly after he received his discharge he found a 
friend who wished to go to Germany for medical atten- 
tion. He took his friend to Europe and spent the fol- 
lowing year on that continent. Police learned of his 
return and tried to persuade him to enlist in the German 
army. He refused by saying that he was a citizen of the 
United States and planned to return to his adopted coun- 
try soon. 

Upon his return to the United States he came immedi- 
ately to St. Joseph where he received his first training in 
business. In 1881 he secured a job as collector with the 
Merchants’ Bank which merged with the First National 
Bank about thirty years later. He filled most of the 
positions in the bank. From collector he was promoted 
to bookkeeper, then to receiving teller and paying teller. 
He spent twenty-seven years as teller and assistant cashier. 
Later he advanced to cashier and vice-president. His 
duties the last several years included meeting the public 
and establishing contacts. 

In his work as a collector Andriano recalled a meeting 
with Jesse James, bad man of the middle west. The 
meeting took place two days before the notorious bandit 
was killed. The collector had a large amount of money 
in his satchel and was leaving the State National Bank 
when a man loitering by the door accosted him. 

“That’s a lot of money for a lad your age to be 
carrying around,” the stranger said. 

Andriano bristled and replied defiantly “I may be 
young, but I’m old enough to tend to my own business 
and wish you would do the same.” 

Two days later a man identified as Jesse James was 
killed. Andriano viewed. the body and to his dismay 
learned that his defiant reply to the stranger was hurled 
at the most feared man in the middle west. 
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South America Now 
Placing Orders Here 


South American demand for United 
States products, to replace those for- 
merly obtained from Europe, is already 
making itself felt here, reports the 
Wall Street Journal late in Septem- 
ber. Recently this demand was almost 
entirely in the “inquiry” stage. It now 
has developed to a point where orders 
This was learned 
from some of the local banks which 
have been arranging credits for such 


are being placed. 


transactions. 


Coal and steel are two products fre- 
quently mentioned by the bankers as in 
demand by the South American coun- 
tries. Tools, machinery, chemicals, tex- 
tiles, hardware and newsprint are also 
on the list of those things about which 
there has been substantial inquiry. 


Sign Here 


Atlanta—A recent issue of the “Credit 
Clarion” of the Atlanta A. C. M. carried 
the following verses with the heading 


“Sign Here”: 


What do you write 

When you write a check 

For membership dues? 

You write by heck 

A passport that will carry you 
Through national councils 


And local too. 


You write an order 
That brings your firm 
For a small investment 


A large return. 


There’s the magazine and the Heimann 


letter, 


And approved forms 
To serve you better. 


You buy services 

For your own protection 

Through cooperative action 

In adjustments and collections. 

There are meetings of every sort and kind 
With other fellows 

In similar lines. 


You join with others 

Who receive a wide range 

Of desired information 

Through Credit Interchange, 

All from the ledgers—accurate too— 
Of other members 

Who share with you. 


What do you write 

When you write a check 

For membership dues? 

You write by heck 

An ultimatum of greatest worth 
To cast your lot with 

The elect of the earth! 





“We Had Our Building Mutualized” 


“That's what the ‘B-O-F’ representative called it, Bill, when we placed 
the fire coverage on our building in the Building Owners Federation. 

“He showed me how ‘B-O-F’ tailor-made protection is personalized 
for fireproof office buildings, hotels and public buildings which are located 
in areas affording good public fire protection. Because all insureds of the 
‘B-O-F’ are hand-picked by “B-O-F’ engineers after an inspection of the 
property, the amount paid out in losses is very low. Lower losses mean 
substantial savings which make possible the annual dividends which 
will save us money on our insurance.” 

Here is another satisfied manager who is finding superior protection 
at lower cost by placing the fire insurance on his building in the “B-O-F”. 

Made up of nationally-known mutual companies, the “B-O-F” writes 
insurance on selected risks and makes even these good risks better 
through its nation-wide fire prevention and inspection service. From the 
savings that result from this program and economical management, it has 
always returned substantial dividends to policyholders—present rate 40% 
of the premium plus currently a 10% extra. 

Why not ask for a preliminary “B-O-F” inspection today? Find out 
if your property is eligible for this “better risk” protection. Your inquiry 
will not obligate you in the least. 


UILDING OWNERS FEDERATION 
of MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


James S. Kemper, Manager 


MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Where Will Latin America Buy? 
Effect of War on U. S. Exports to the South 


By Kenneth H. Campbell, Director Foreign Department-Manager, 


Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 


American manufacturers of all 
kinds of materials have an oppor- 

M tunity to develop and improve 

their position in Central and 
South American countries as a result 
of the outbreak of war in Europe. It 
is the considered opinion of most ex- 
porters, foreign credit executives, and 
foreign commercial bankers that the 
South American market will tre- 
mendously expand if the war con- 
tinues for any length of time. 

Last year, Germany sold some 
$240,000,000 worth of products to 
Latin America, mostly on an Aski 
Mark or barter basis. Experienced ex- 
porters recall that in the World War, 
Germany’s products all but disap- 
peared from Latin American markets 
in from six to twelve months time 
after the commencement of hostilities. 
Many exporters and many Latin 
Americans expect a recurrence of the 
same situation. 

Great Britain’s trade-hold on Latin 
America has diminished during the 
past few years. German and Ameri- 
can commercial gains have been made, 
in many instances, at the expense of 
Britain. Britain is expected to try to 
maintain her normal export trade with 
this area, in fact, it is vital that she 
do so because her imports will prob- 
ably go up and any diminishing of 
exports will mean the outflowing of 
gold to pay for necessary imports for 
war needs. In spite of the tremendous 
demand of her domestic market for 
war supplies, Britain can be counted 
on to make every effort to maintain 
the normal flow of trade with Latin 
America. If she is able to control the 
seas, she will make use of this vast 
reservoir of agricultural and mineral 
products so necessary to the successful 
conduct of modern warfare. 

Japan can be counted upon to push 
aggressively her commercial interests in 
Latin America. She has recently been 
somewhat bested by Germany (who 
granted longer credits and who was in 
a better position to take Latin Ameri- 
can products) but one can expect a 
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commercial reassertment of Nippon in 
these markets. 

Many Latin American countries 
have, during the past year, suffered a 
stringency of foreign exchange con- 
vertible into dollars because of the low 
demand and low prices for many of 
their various products. There was a 
great deal of Aski Mark trading with 
Germany resulting in exchange that 
could only be used for the purchase of 
German merchandise. Our own im- 
ports from Latin America were re- 
duced in quantity and volume during 
the last year. 

World prices for a great many Latin 
American products will increase (some 
have already improved materially) and 
with Germany out as a potential mar- 
ket, practically all sales to Europe will 
be to countries having generally free 
currencies. Sales to these countries 
will result in exchange that at the 
present writing will be convertible into 
dollars, if the exporting country in 
Latin America decides so to do. 
Further, U. S. industry will probably 
expand as a direct result of war, de- 
manding larger imports and a shifting 
in some cases of sources of supply to 
Latin America. This will lead to a 
further improvement in the availability 
of dollar exchange in Latin American 
countries. An increase in volume plus 
an increase in price will be helpful in 
taking care of the payment of a looked- 
for expansion of imports from U. S. 
and Latin America’s short term credit 
position should improve in the main. 

Countries like Argentina, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Peru, Puerto Rico, and 
Cuba will have greater exchange 
availabilities because they will be sell- 
ing their products at higher prices. 
For some time past Argentina has en- 
deavored to discourage American im- 
ports by applying import and exchange 
controls detrimental to many Ameri- 
can products. The recent action of the 
Argentine Finance Minister authoriz- 
ing the liquidation of all import per- 
mits at the uniform rate of 17 pesos 
to the pound sterling is an indication 


that Argentina realizes that the United 
States in the immediate future must be 
her chief supplier and that she must get 
these imports from us without effecting 
an undue hardship to Argentine im- 
porters. Argentina’s big problem has 
been a wheat surplus. She has en- 
deavored to subsidize her wheat pro- 
ducers from the profits of the exchange 
control board. If war continues, Ar- 
gentina should experience no difficulty 
in marketing her grain and meat in 
Europe at a profitable price. 

U. S. purchases of Argentine wool 
will probably increase substantially. 
Great Britain has recently contracted 
for the entire Australian clip for the 
duration of the war. We will prob- 
ably look to Argentina and Uruguay 
as our chief source of supply as a re- 
sult of this action. 

Uruguay, on September 9th, allo- 
cated $980,000 free exchange for the 
importation of certain American prod- 
ucts. As Uruguay has in recent months 
been greatly restricting exchange allo- 
cation for U. S. imports, this is another 
indication that Latin American coun- 
tries must turn to the U. S. for sup- 
plies formerly received from Europe. 
Such countries which have heretofore 
been rather arbitrary about the admis- 
sion of American products, are mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements so that 
the exchange cover will be available, 
thus being of assistance to their own 
commercial] interests. 

Other products imported by the U. 
S. that may in the future come from 
Latin America in increased quantities 
are hides from Venezuela, flaxseed and 
linseed from Argentina, various veg- 
etable and nut oils from Brazil, vana- 
dium from Peru, usonite from Brazil 
and a host of other mineral products 
which are now known to exist in Latin 
America, but which for many reasons 
have heretofore never been fully ex- 
ploited. If the continuation of the war 
increases the difficulty of importing 
many of these products from coun- 
tries which heretofore have sent them 
to us, we may turn to the continent 
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to the south, near us in terms of trans- 
portation and removed from the im- 
mediate war area, as our source of 
supply. Latin America will look to us 
for the same reasons as her source of 
supply for the importation of a great 
many products formerly secured in 
Europe. All of this should help to 
improve the economic and _ internal 
credit conditions in these markets and 
should also assure the availability of 
exchange to pay for increased imports 
from the U. S. 

In analyzing the potential possibili- 
ties of Latin American markets, care- 
ful consideration should be given to 
their immediate past and present ex- 
change situation. 

A Pan-American Conference con- 
vened in Panama City on September 
22nd. At this meeting were dis- 
cussed the problems of neutrality, ways 
and means of preserving peace in the 
Western Hemisphere, and economic 
problems arising from the war as they 
affect the Americas. It was hoped that 
plans will be formulated at this meet- 
ing for a greater economic collabora- 
tion between the Americas during this 
war Crisis. 

Coffee producing countries such as 
Brazil, Colombia and Costa Rica will 
be effected by loss of the European 
market for coffee which may result in 
an over-supply and bring a drop in 
price. The purchasing power of the 
coffee producing countries will there- 
fore be effected to the extent of a drop 
in the price of coffee, plus probable 
increase in the prices of commodities 
imported. 

Brazilian cotton has been going pri- 
marily to Germany on an Aski Mark 
basis. It is believed that Britain will 
not pick up this slack as it is expected 
that she will increase her purchases of 
cotton elsewhere. Thus, Brazil will 
be deprived of her market for cotton 
without substituting another outlet, 
and her need of exchange for imports 
will increase in proportion to the im- 
ports formerly secured from Germany 
on an Aski Mark basis, which here- 
after it is expected Brazil will have to 
purchase from other industrial coun- 
tries for free exchange. 

Chile will probably benefit from an 
increase in the price of copper, but she 
will suffer the loss of her European 
market for nitrates, so important to 
her in the last war, because European 
countries can now do without Chilean 

nitrates, 

Up to the present, Mexico is an 
enigma. Recently she has been selling 


oil to Germany on a barter basis. If 
other outlets can be secured, or the oil 
question satisfactorily settled, her 
problem will be solved. 

Informed opinion believes that most 
Central American countries, because of 
the products they produce, will be ad- 
versely affected, with the exception of 
Nicaragua which in the past few 
months has brought gold mining into 
profitable production. 

While Colombia might be affected 
adversely by a decline in coffee prices, 
recent oil developments now getting 
into satisfactory production, an _in- 


Your Champion 


crease in the price of oil, plus an in- 
crease in gold production will probably 
offset any drop in exchange availibili- 
ties due to the lower price of coffee. 
The Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association of 
Credit Men is prepared to help all 
members of the Association engaged in 
export trade, to meet and solve the 
many problems with which they are 
now confronted. To Association mem- 
bers who have not heretofore engaged 
in export activities, the services and 
consultations of the Bureau are avail- 


able. (Cont'd on p. 52) 


When your business is insured in a capital stock company, it gains 
a worthy champion; a competent local agent. He provides expert 
counsel; helps choose correct coverages; and, when misfortunes occur, 
he is readily available to help you out of trouble. 


The Standard representative in your community, a qualified local agent, 
can provide sound coverage for business, or customer, against the 
consequences of injuries to employees, or the public; burglary; rob- 
bery; forgery; embezzlement; and similar business hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Pitfalls in Guaranteed Accounts 


Legal Loopholes for Guarantors 


By Leslie Childs, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Where a seller of goods, whether manufacturer, 
jobber, wholesaler, or what not, relies upon the 

M guaranty of a third person for the security of an 

account, he should watch his step in granting ex- 
tensions of time for payment, in the absence of consent 
thereto by the guarantor. This for the reason that, by 
the great weight of authority, an extension of time of 
payment, unless consented to by the guarantor will re- 
lease the latter from liability. 

Needless to say, the great majority of business execu- 
tives, especially those charged with credit responsibilities, 
are more or less familiar with this rule of law. However, 
since the point is easily overlooked in the press of every- 
day affairs, a brief review of how the courts reason there- 
on and the possible danger in overlooking it, may not 
come amiss to even the best informed. For example. 


Account Guaranteed by Third Person 


In a recent case, the plaintiff, an eastern manufacturing 
company entered into a contract with a mid-western com- 
pany to act as its factor in the sale of certain machines 
and equipment. By the terms of the contract the buying 
firm bound itself to make payment for such equipment as 
it ordered in cash, “the 10th of the second month after 
date we [sellers] make shipment.” 

Attached to the contract was a written guaranty signed 
by the defendant which recited, in part, as follows: 

“Tn consideration of the payment of one dollar ($1.00), 
receipt of which is acknowledged, and other valuable 
things, I hereby guarantee the payment of all accounts 
arising under this agreement.* * *” 

Following this, the plaintiff shipped the buyer certain 
equipment. The buyer was unable to meet the payments 
according to the contract and wrote the plaintiff: 

“We find that one of your statements, in the amount 





of $2,100.00 is due on the tenth of this month. 

“This is for two Ice Machines and fittings on one of 
the jobs we are installing * * *. For reasons beyond our 
control the installation was delayed, * * *. For this 
reason we want to ask that you extend the date of pay- 
ment thirty days. * * *” 

Plaintiff, it appears, granted this extension and ac- 
cepted the buyer’s thirty-day note for the account. The 
note apparently was not paid for thereafter plaintiff 
brought the instant action against the defendant as guar- 
antor of the account. The latter denied liability on the 
ground that the extension of time, which was given with- 
out his knowledge or consent, released him. In uphold- 
ing this contention the higher court on appeal said: 


The Language of the Court 


“There is no evidence that the defendant consented to 
the extension of time for the payment of the account or, 
in fact, that he knew of the execution of the note * * *. 
It is contended by the defendant that the giving of the 
note discharged him from his contract of guaranty. We 
think defendant’s contention is well taken.” 

Then in support of its conclusion the court quoted the 
general rule from 28 C.J.1001, as follows: 

“The acceptance of a bill or note payable at a future 
time in the place of a preexisting simple contract of debt 
will release the guarantor, unless the note matures before 


_ the maturity of the original debt, or is merely taken as 


collateral, or upon the condition that its acceptance shall 
not extend the time of payment or effect the liability of 
the guarantor, or unless no time was fixed for the pay- 
ment of the principal debt.” (118 S.W. 2d.497) 

So ended that case. Let’s take another. 

Here plaintiff, a wholesale firm, sold a bill of plate 
glass to a business firm in a distant city. The defendant 








guaranteed the payment of the ac- 
count in the following letter: 

“Gentlemen: Referring to the order 
placed with you this date by R. & R. 
amount to approximately $650.00, I 
beg to say that I will guarantee the 
payment of this amount when due; 
that is, 90 days from date of invoice.” 

Plaintiff shipped the goods. When 
the bill fell due, the buyers were un- 
able to pay, and the plaintiff accepted 
their note payable several months later 
for the amount. ‘The defendant, it 
appears, had no knowledge of this. The 
buyers later became bankrupt, and 
plaintiff sued the defendant on _ his 
guaranty. In holding the defendant 
not liable, the court reasoned: 


Extension of Time Voided Guaranty 


“The letter of guaranty * * * was 
not an original undertaking by the 
guarantor, but was merely a guaranty 
with the legal limitations thereto, and 
not one of suretyship * * * The let- 
ter amounts to no more than a mere 
guaranty of the account; and, when 
the time of payment was extended, by 
the acceptance of the note for the 
amount by the creditor, [plaintiff] the 
guarantor [defendant] was hereby re- 
leased from the obligation” (108 So. 
606) 


Conclusion 


The foregoing cases constitute fair 
illustrations of certain pitfalls to be 
avoided in granting extensions of time 
on guaranteed accounts. Of course, if 
the contract of guaranty provides for 
this, or if the guaranty is so worded 
as to amount to an original undertak- 
ing on the part of the guarantor, a 
quite different situation may be pre- 
sented. 

However, where a guaranty is lim- 
ited to a single account in accordance 
with its terms, a creditor may well be 
sure of his ground before granting ex- 
tensions, in the absence of consent 
thereto by the guarantor. And, as ex- 
amples of the possible danger in over- 
looking this point, the cases reviewed 
are squarely in point and well worth 
having in mind by credit executives in 
situations of this kind. 


BurroughsBringsOut 
New Posting Machine 


In step with the trend toward an 
increasing volume of installment 

M business, Burroughs has recently 
announced a new, low-cost ma- 
chine for receipting and posting pay- 





ments at the window. Combining 
features and advantages never before 
assembled in window receipting equip- 
ment, it is designed to bring added 
protection, new economy, and a new 
speed and ease of operation to con- 
cerns doing installment business. 

By combining posting with receipt- 
ing, it saves extra work ordinarily re- 
quired to post records separately in the 
bookkeeping department. 

The compact size makes it possible 
to use the equipment in cashier cages 
without costly changes, the machine 
occupying little more space than an 
ordinary letterhead. 

The Burroughs Installment Receipt- 
ing-Posting Machine permits the per- 
son receiving payments—in a single 
operation—to post the amount of cash 
received to the customer’s receipt book 
and the ledger record, extend the new 
balance and obtain a detailed audit 
journal. 


Are Consignments 
Banned Under 
Robinson-Patman 


Question: Under the Robinson- 
Patman Act is a manufacturer for- 

i bidden to consign merchandise to 

his customer ? 

No. An examination of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act will indicate that con- 
signment contracts are nowhere re- 
ferred to. 

The act is designed to prevent price 
discrimination where the effect of such 
discrimination may be “to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce, or 
to injure, destroy or prevent competi- 
tion with any person who either grants 
or knowingly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination, or with customers 
of either of them.” 

The consignment contract is such a 
firmly established business institution 
and is in such general use that it is in- 
conceivable that Congress would at- 
tempt to legislate against it without 
some specific reference to it. (See 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. Title 
15 U. S. C. A. Section 833 (i) 1 in 
which consignment of coal under cer- 
tain conditions is described as an unfair 
method of competition.) 

There is, of course, the possibility 
that a consignment may be used as a 
device either to discriminate in price or 
to pay or receive unlawful brokerage 
commission banned by the Act. 
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How Retailers 
Can Make 
BIGGER PROFITS 
From Credit 
Merchandising 


Retailers can make more money from credit 
merchandising in several ways. One is to 
make the same percentage of net on a larger 
volume of sales. Another is to increase sales 
and increase net. But a third, and often sim- 
pler way, is to make a larger percentage of 
net on the same volume of sales. 


What to do to increase net 


How can your retailer customers increase 
the net on their present sales? By taking six 
simple steps. These steps are described in the 
free booklet ‘‘Controlled Installment Cred- 
it,” by the well known credit authority, 
Clyde W. Phelps. This booklet tells how 
outstandingly successful retailers cut bad 
debt losses. “‘Controlled Installment Credit” 
is one of five booklets published by House- 
hold Finance as a contribution to better 
credit methods. These booklets tell ways to 
solve some of the most important problems 
before credit men today. 


Ways to stop hidden losses 


Take slow-pay customers. These cost the 
retailer money in ten different ways. The 
booklet ‘“Ten Hidden Losses in Slow Charge 
Accounts’”’ shows just what to do about slow- 
pay customers. Or take age analysis of credit 
accounts. Many retailers do not realize how 
this simple practice cuts bad debt losses, 
extra interest, bookkeeping and collection 
costs. ““Age Analysis of Charge Accounts” 
tells the retailer how to make such an analy- 
sis and how to profit by it. 

Another booklet, ‘““A Controlled Credit 
Policy,” contains letters and detailed sug- 
gestions for putting into effect the controlled 
credit policy which has proved successful 
in so many retail businesses. 

“A Community Credit Control Policy” 
describes the advantages such a policy has 
brought to retailers in Cincinnati, Detroit 
and other cities. It tells how to create a sim- 
ilar policy in any city. 


One volume sent free 


Household Finance will gladly send you 
any one of these helpful booklets free. Addi- 
tional copies for distribution to your cus- 
tomers will be supplied for mailing costs 
only. Why don’t you send the coupon for 
the volume which most interests you? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 


. one of America's leading family finance 
organizations, with 251 branches in 161 cities 
2 a 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. CFM-10, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
I wish to receive a free sample volume from your 
Credit Library for the Retailer. (Please give name of 
booklet if you wish to receive a particular volume.) 
This request places me under no obligation. 
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Bankruptcy Developments in 
76th Congress, Ist Session 


by C. F. Baldwin, Secretary, N.A.C.M. National Legislative Committee 


As was to be expected, the first session of Congress 
after the enactment of the Chandler Bankruptcy Act 
brought comparatively few developments in the field of 
bankruptcy legislation. Only thirteen bills to amend the 
Bankruptcy Act—ten in the House and three in the 
Senate—were introduced and of those only two became 
law, while a third was reported favorably by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. A brief description of the bills 
which were introduced follows: - 

H. R. 993, introduced in the House by Mr. Keogh of 
New York, to provide that a general assignment for the 
benefit of creditors shall not constitute an act of bank- 
ruptcy unless connected with some other act of bank- 
ruptcy. No action by committee. 

H. R. 3059, introduced in the House by Mr. Voorhis 
of California, to amend Subdivision (a) of Section 75 
of the Act. This bill proposes that every court of bank- 
ruptcy whose jurisdiction includes one or more counties 
having an agricultural population of 500 or more farmers 
should appoint one or more “referees to be known as con- 
ciliation commissioners.” One such commissioner would 
be appointed for each county having more than 500 farm- 
ers. The conciliation commissioners would be appointed 
for terms of one year. 

The bill provides that no one would be eligible to ap- 
pointment as a referee and then states, however, that the 
commissioner need not be an attorney at law. The 
Chandler Act expressly states that referees appointed after 
enactment of the law must be members of the Bar. No 
action on the bill was taken by the committee. 

H. R. 4430, introduced in the House by Mr. Harter 
of New York, to amend Section 35 would permit con- 
ciliation commissioners to act as referees in bankruptcy. 
No action by committee. 

H. R. 5128, introduced in the House by Mr. Bates of 
Kentucky, to amend Section 17, to prevent the discharge 
in bankruptcy of any debt incurred in contemplation of 
bankruptcy. No action by committee. 

H. R. 5182, introduced in the House by Mr. McLaugh- 
lin of Nebraska, proposing the establishment of a Rail- 
road Reorganization Court composed of a chief judge 
and two associate judges appointed by the President. The 
bill proposes amendments to Section 77 of the Act and 
sets procedure by which railroad reorganizations would 
be effected under the new Railroad Reorganization Court. 
This bill was superseded by H. R. 6360, also introduced 
by Mr. McLaughlin, and the new bill, which has al- 
ready received extensive consideration will be further con- 
sidered by the Bankruptcy Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

The McLaughlin Bill is being considered concurrently 
with §. 1869, introduced in the Senate by Senators 
Wheeler and Truman, which also seeks to provide for 


railroad reorganizations and which was passed by the 
Senate but is still pending in the House Committee. 

H. R. 5407, (formerly H. R. 3704), introduced in the 
House by Mr. Walter Chandler, proposing a new Chap- 
ter XV dealing with Railroad Adjustments. This bill, 
whose application is rather rigidly limited to certain 
types of railroads, passed both Houses and in the latter 
days of the session became Public Law +242. 

H. R. 5193, introduced in the House by Mr. Lemke of 
North Dakota, to amend Section 75 and provide for the 
handling of bankrupt farmer-debtors. Subsequently, Mr. 
Lemke introduced another bill (H. R. 7528), which is 
substantially the same as— 

S. 1935, introduced in the Senate by Senator Frazier, 
which was favorably reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on August Ist but was not acted on by the 
Senate before adjournment. The purpose of this bill, in 
addition to providing for the appointment of conciliation 
commissioners with a term of four years, would extend 
the provisions of Section 75 from March 4, 1940, to 
March 4, 1944. It also provides that the court ascertain 
the value of the property of the farmer-debtor by trial 
in place of public sale. It further provides that the 
court shall not dismiss the proceeding under Section 75 
without complete liquidation and a discharge of the 
farmer-debtor. 

H. R. 5529, introduced in the House by Mr. Reed of 
Illinois, to amend Sections 81, 82 and 83 of Chapter IX 
of the Act. This bill was superseded by H. R. 6505, 
whose objectives were limited to Section 83 (a) of the 
Act, and which provides procedure for seeking to effect a 
plan for the composition of obligations represented by 
securities issued to defray the cost of local improvements 
and payable out of proceeds of special assessments or spe- 
cial taxes levied by local taxing authorities. The bill in 
the revised form was passed by the House. It was, how- 
ever, materially changed in the Senate Committee, passed 
by the Senate and returned to the House. At the time 
of adjournment the House Judiciary Committee had not 
accepted the Senate amendments. 

S. 2654, introduced in the Senate by Senator Truman 
of Missouri, to amend Subsection (n) of Section 77 by 
granting a preferred status, in railroad proceedings under 
Section 77 and in equity receiverships of railroads, to 
claims for personal injuries to railroad employees, claims 
for personal representatives of deceased railroad employees 
arising under State or Federal laws and claims payable 
by sureties “upon supersedeas, appeal, attachment, or gar- 
nishment bonds, executed by sureties without security, 
for and in any action” against a railroad corporation or 
trustee appointed under the section. This bill was passed 
by both Houses during the latter part of the session and 
is now Public Law # 386. 
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§. 2550, introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Ashurst, and providing for the 
appointment of referees in bankruptcy 
on a salary basis. At adjournment this 
bill was still pending in a special sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. It is this bill, incidentally, 
which was the subject of a statement 
prepared by a subcommittee of the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
and submitted to members of Congress 
and appropriate administrative officials 
of the government. 

Another bill was introduced during 
the Congressional session just ended 
which, while not strictly a bankruptcy 
bill, is of some interest from the stand- 
point of creditors. It is H. R. 902, 
introduced in the House by Mr. Keogh 
of New York, and proposing an 
amendment to Section 3466 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, the effect of which 
would be to subordinate tax claims of 
the United States to other tax claims 
in state insolvency proceedings. This 
bill was not acted upon by the House 
Judiciary Committee to which it was 
referred. 

The most pressing bankruptcy mat- 
ter before Congress is, of course, that 
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of a new procedure for railroad reor- 
ganizations. The Chandler Railroad 
Adjustment Act will take care of cer- 
tain railroad situations where relief 
from temporary financial difficulties 
may be obtained outside the more in- 
volved procedure of railroad reorgan- 
ization but it does not meet, and was 
not intended to meet, the needs of the 
general railroad problem. It is under- 
stood that members of the House 
Judiciary Committee will consider, 
during the recess of Congress, the rail- 
road reorganization legislation which 
was introduced during the past ses- 
sion and possibly develop substitute leg- 
islation which can be presented early 
in the next session of Congress. 

The introduction during the recent 
session of Congress of §. 2550, designed 
to place referees in bankruptcy on a 
salary basis which is understood to be 
favored by the Attorney General and 
the fact that several months ago the 
Attorney General appointed a special 
Committee to study certain matters of 
bankruptcy administration suggest the 
possibility that bankruptcy legislation 
may assume a more important place in 
the session of Congress which will 
convene next January. 

In that event, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men will again, as 
in the past, take whatever steps appear 
to be advisable and present to Congress 
the views it represents with regard to 
matters of bankruptcy. The above- 
mentioned survey of the Association to 
determine the results of the operation 
of the Chandler Act will, of course, 
be valuable in that connection as will 
the further activities of the National 
Legislative Committee’s sub-committee 
which was appointed to study the mat- 
ter of salaried referees. 

The summary presented herewith is 
given so that members of our Associa- 


tion may be kept informed of legisla- 
tion which might affect the interests 
of creditors in insolvency cases. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 


MARCH 3, 1933. 
OF CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGE. 
MENT, published monthly at Philadelphia, 
Penna., for October 1, 1939. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard G. Tobin, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor and Manager of the CREDIT and 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: Publishers, National Association of 
Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Editor, Richard G. Tobin, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Associate Editor, Paul Haase, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Business Manager, 
_— G. Tobin, 1 Park Avenue, New York 

ity. 

2. That the owner is: National Association of 
Credit Men, a non-stock corporation with the 
following officers: Charles A. Wells, John S. 
Brittain Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mo., presi- 
dent; John L. Redmond, Crompton-Richmond Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., vice-president; Fred J. 
Hamerin, Lilly Varnish Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
vice-president; R. C. Wilson, First Natl. Bank, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, vice-president; Henry H. 
Heimann, New York, Y., executive manager 


_and secretary and treasurer. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. : 
hat the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
ICHARD G. TOBIN, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day 
of September, 1939. 
ROSETTA ROSENGARD, 
(Seal) Notary Public, Kings County 
Clerk’s No. 201, Reg. No. 441. 
Certificate filed in New York County, 
‘ Co. Clerk’s No. 856, Reg. No. 
O.R.-512. 
My commission expires March 30, 1940. 


TO LOCATE HANDICAPS THAT 
SLOW UP OFFICE ROUTINE 


Study the work being done at each desk. Look 
for the needless and costly operations. To help 
you with such a survey, Burroughs offers ‘‘Ways 


to Save Time in an Office,’’ containing definite 
and practical suggestions. For your free copy, 
call the local Burroughs office or write direct to 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 
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Where Will So. America 
Buy During War? 
(Cont'd from page 47) 


In these hectic days when business is 
pouring in to American manufacturers, 
it has been suggested that on the basis 
of past experience, it is best to adhere 
to the fundamentals that have been 
found desirable by American exporters. 
There are available to-day the services 
of an efficient corps of trained men who 
have behind them the experience of a 
quarter of a century of export work. 
This was not true in 1914-18. Also 
there are trade associations, export 
managers’ clubs, and foreign credit in- 
formation, collection and exchange 
services such as our own Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau which have 
developed an efficient system of giving 
practical guidance because of accumu- 
lated experience on all phases of ex- 
port credit problems. 

Whether a new or old exporter, you 
will be wise in giving the utmost con- 
sideration to reliable and respected cus- 
tomers. Investigate new accounts and 
new buyers carefully and try, above all, 
to avoid disturbing your normal chan- 
nels of trade. It may be necessary in 
some instances to make changes in 
existing sales arrangements. Beware, 
however, of new connections that 
promise miracles. 

Try to keep your terms and condi- 
tions of sale as normal as possible. 
Financial conditions and new exchange 
and import restrictions (particularly in 
Europe) will call for some re-adjust- 
ment of terms with old buyers. Be as 
considerate as possible of their present 
condition, in most cases a severe shock 
to their own normal course of action. 
Your consideration and thoughtfulness 
will not be forgotten in the future. 

Prices will fluctuate—this will be 
necessary due to increase in freight 
rates, shipping charges, labor and ma- 
terial cost. It has been suggested that 
if at all possible, you give your old 
established connections an opportunity 
to anticipate their needs before a price 
advance, if it can be done without over- 
loading them unnecessarily. 

As a warning to new exporters, and 
maybe as a reminder to “old timers,” 
these days will bring a flood of “‘confi- 
dential advisers’ who will claim to 
have the inside track to many big deals. 
Several individuals have already been 
reported to the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau as operating. When 
such appear, listen and then ask ques- 





tions of your trade association, the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
your friends in the export field, even 
your competitors. “Look before you 
leap” and accept no proposition without 
thorough investigation. American ex- 
porters have earned a reputation based 
on their commercial integrity and on 
the fair treatment they give customers, 
and American products are prized for 
quality. These standards must be 
maintained. Present exporters have 
endured many difficulties since 1929 
but in most cases the business has been 
profitable to the company involved. If 
you enter export now, plan to do so for 
the long pull. Engage competent, ex- 
perienced help that will protect you 
and develop your export business in the 
years to come. 

Many believe we are to have a sell- 
ers market. Experience has shown 
that the concerns that go aggressively 
after business, whether in a sellers or 
buyers market—hold it. A great deal 
of foreign business is in the offing. 
Each mail received in the office of the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau re- 
quests information about American 
products, particularly from Latin 
American importers who are being 
forced to change their sources of sup- 
ply. 


Cost of New Capital 
Comes Pretty High 


In a special article in the July issue 
of “Banking” Riley Elgen, who for 

MM some time has been chairman of 

the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia, points out 
that records of the past two or three 
years indicate that the cost of obtaining 
new capital for the smaller concerns 
(those up to one million dollars cap- 
ital) comes very high. On this point 
Mr. Elgen said: 

“In this period of time when, per- 
haps, money for hire was never s0 
cheap to big business, little business 
pays through the nose for obtaining the 
capital essential to its need. From the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
we learn that during 1936 and 1937 
little business had to pay $8.67 for each 
$100 of bonds sold; $16.53 for each 
$100 of preferred stock; and $22.21 
for each $100 of common stock issued 
in amounts of $250,000 or less; while 
big business, in sharp contrast, paid 
only $2.58 per $100 for $25,000,000 of 
bonds and $3.01 for preferred stock 
money in. comparable quantities. 
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The business thermometer: 


Analysis of figures by Marketing Research Division, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Wholesaling up in Aug. 


Sales of wholesale distributors dur- 
ing August attained the highest volume 
for any month since October 1937. 
Dollar volume was up about 7 per- 
cent from last August and 13 percent 
from July of this year. Most favor- 
able comparisons with last year were 
recorded by the durable goods trades. 
Wholesalers of metals reported an in- 
crease of 25 percent, optical goods 24 
percent, while distributors of electrical 
goods, furniture and house furnishings, 
industrial supplies, and lumber and 
building materials, all registered sales 
increases of approximately 20 percent 
over last August. 

An analysis of the status of inven- 
tories in wholesale distribution chan- 
nels on the eve of the European war 


reveals that stocks were at relatively 
low levels. The cost value of total 
stocks in the hands of wholesale dis- 
tributors at the end of August was less 
than one percent above the level of 
the same day last year. Inventory 
levels for the past twelve months have 
tended to remain at about the end point 
of the long decline which started in the 
fall of 1937 and ended about the mid- 
dle of 1938. 


Mfrs’. sales up over ‘38 


Manufacturers’ sales during August 
exceeded last August by 14 percent, 
approximately the same margin as for 
the first seven months of 1939 com- 
pared with the same period of 1938. 
It is evident that a substantial recov- 
ery from corresponding periods of 1938 
had occurred this year. Only one of 


the major industry groups, petroleum 
refining, failed to exceed the dollar vol- 
ume of last August. 

The larger increases, 22 percent for 
machinery manufacturers, 34 percent 
for processors of iron and steel and 
their products, are characteristic of the 
industries which sustained the greatest 
losses in sales volume last year. While 
the substantial percentage gains in sales 
do not indicate a return to “prosperity 
conditions,” they do indicate that 
American business has been approach- 
ing normalcy. 

Moderate increases in sales were 
prevalent in the consumer goods indus- 
tries, processors of food and kindred 
products reporting a 9 percent increase 
in August while manufacturers of tex- 
tiles and their products registered an 
11 percent ‘rise. 


All survey figures collected and compiled by U. S. Bureau of Census 
MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, August 1939 





















Dollar Sales Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 
P chan Number Percent chan; 
Industry Number | ‘aug. 1099 from of firms Aug. 1, 1939 from | As of 
of firms August | reporting Aug. Aug. July : Aug. 1, 
reporting 1939 credit 1939 1938 1939 1939 
f Aug. 1, (000’s) 
Food and kindred products, total................ + 9.3 132 132 123 + 6.8 — 0.1 $46,512 
eg eral anaes than teadees +10.7 151 131 118 — 9.0 —15.3 4,840 
Flour, cereals, and other grain mill products.. — 4.3 156 150 145 —10.1 + 2.8 3,738 
oats Licainanguss ane anderen +12.8 183 194 187 +45 | +7.0 | 5,957 
NN G's catovtisndies<ssdsisaws ons +20.3 88 77 + 4.1 — 7.5 3,176 
Malt NS eb ane Guinn S.osvk Geiss anes an eae + 6.2 171 162 159 + 5.3 — 4.3 6,063 
eat ae tbh dabccditkebiatbeaséesceacsede% — 0.5 52 48 52 — 7.3 — 3.8 1,478 
Textiles and their products, I no wks calcite +11.1 69 67 73 + 6.6 + 1.0 32,463 
Clothing, men’s, except hats................. +24.2 47 54 62 +20.2 + 1.3 6,931 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery.......... + 6.1 81 74 79 + 3.1 — 7.4 1,113 
en eg ad + 6.2 74 69 71 + 8.9 — 9.4 2,382 
Woress mpmmeeee, OOM. 2... cccccocccccvccescese +20.3 67 66 65 +13.4 + 0.1 5,804 
Furniture. ee eke eee camel so Kp ua +21.1 58 59 58 +16.8 + 1.4 3,727 
Lumber, timber, and other miscellaneous 
forest GS. bautind pune eveseeacase sas +19.1 84 77 77 + 7.7 — 2.2 2,077 
Paper and allied products, total.................. +14.3 85 78 80 —13 | —4.0 15,305 
Paper, writing, books, etc...................- +11.5 72 70 71 — 0.7 + 4.6 2,574 
_ Paper, boxes and other pa: roducts....... +16.8 109 104 103 + 3.8 — 4.8 6,393 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ +11.1 73 68 71 + 4.1 — 3.2 3,693 
Chemicals and allied geowasts, total... = +13.4 71 69 70 +88 | —3.4 23,202 
, Edinte ANd VEFNIBNED. .......000.00e2r2eceeee: +15.6 56 52 55 + 7.8 —7.4 7,686 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines. . — 1.3 60 61 57 + 3.7 —1.9 3,219 
Te a ans te NV eieenes'e v0 — 2.3 106 105 101 — 3.2 — 1.2 ,683 
SE CEES + 7.2 63 69 64 +14.3 + 0.4 5,577 
Leather and its yootaste, Se ta 6a selva ss a3 + 3.8 51 53 55 +14.2 +15.3 40,170 
oe ie Cee eni ic cacaadaede ss + 5.9 41 42 47 +16.9 +19.7 ; 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished........ — 3.2 99 97 83 — 0.4 —1.2 ,530 
Iron and steel and their products, total........... +33.6 80 77 76 +36.8 —1.9 54,265 
nee eee ep lc ad +21.4 78 72 74 +14.0 — 3.0 4,272 
Stoves, ranges, steam heating apparatus...... +20.4 65 60 65 + 9.2 + 4.8 5,218 
Other iron and steel products................. i 82 80 77 +43.7 — 2.5 44,775 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, total.... .. 74 72 66 +22.0 — 9.2 12,845 
Jewelry and jewelers’ supplies............ bos 67 70 60 +30.4 —17.6 5,841 
Machinery, not including transportation 
io oad culatd bao da ho oae.te 69 65 67 +19.2 — 0.2 43,083 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies’ 73 72 73 +22.1 + 1.0 24,278 
_ Other machinery, apparatus and supplies. ... 63 57 59 +15.7 —1.7 ,805 
Miscellaneous industries................eseeceeees 80 80 78 +11.4 — 9.0 10,246 
ei ccien inh a coe sca tehinel 82 81 80 +13.8 — 0.2 |$328,306 





* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, August 1939 















Dollar Sales End of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratio# 
‘ercent ercent change Aug. 31, 
Kind of Business ‘of rms | Aue. 1989 from 989 _Aug. 1939 from_| “i939 | August | August | July 
Aug. i Aug. July (000's) 1939 1938 1939 
1938 1939 1938 1939 = 
Automotive supplies........................ + 9.9 ; — 4.5 + 0.5 247 Ne’ 
Chemicals (industrial). .. . 5 sh + 7.2 : + 3.2 + 1.5 122 
Paints and varnishes................... + 4.0 ; — 2.2 — 4.8 263 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. . +14.7 ; + 4.6 + 7.3 328 
Shoes and other footwear............. — 2.7 +30. — 8.2 —14.6 151 
Se Sibeisuhascaes crass +s 6¢>%s + +17.4 +17. - -- — 
Drugs and drug sundries##...... ; + 2.2 + 8. — 0.8 + 0.4 228 
Without liquor department... . + 1.5 + 8. — 1.4 + 1.8 205 Mi 
With liquor department. .... + 2.8 + 8. — 0.4 — 0.6 245 
Re cas icyin cibuns sss + 9.0 +55. + 1.1 + 0.8 332 
Electrical goods................ +20.0 —1. +13.3 — 1.5 122 
Dairy and poultry products. .... — 6.1 + 6. — 9.0 —1.8 78 
Fresh fruits and vegetables............ ; + 0.5 — 6. + 5.3 — 4.2 37 
anc kG Acs wi be se 40% : +13.5 +32. _— _ _— 
Furniture and house furnishings.......... +19.9 +27. +18.3 + 5.5 299 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . . + 2.6 + 8. — 0.3 + 2.1 145 
Full-line wholesalers}................. ; + 4.4 + 8. + 0.9 + 1.5 160 
Voluntary-group wholesalers.......... + 2.1 + 9. —1.7 + 2.9 146 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses. . . + 1.3 + 6. — 0.4 —1.0 121 
Repmateitey Times... oo cc. cc ccecnes> 0.0 + 5. + 0.6 + 3.5 102 
Meats and meat products........... +10.2 — 5. + 9.4 — 9.1 55 
OTE Ga a iia aE + 3.2 — 5. + 4.7 +11.7 24 
Wines and spirituous liquors. — 6.6 + 6. — 4.4 — 3.3 201 
Total hardware group......... +10.9 +10. + 0.1 — 0,1 274 
General Se + 7.4 + 9. + 0.7 + 0.1 299 
Heavy hardware.............. + 2.9 — 0. — 5.2 + 0.9 236 E 
es a eas wad cue +20.8 + 8. + 0.3 — 0.4 242 
Plumbing and heating supplies........ +18.6 +18. — 3.2 — 1.0 181 
Jewelry ewe seeskheess a 05% .aWitk we cave + 8.8 +89. — 0.3 + 5.3 686 
Optical goods......... ‘ Ze +23.7 +10. +12.9 +12.9 155 
Lumber and building materials.................. +20.2 +16. — 1.8 — 3.8 175 
Machinery, eqpt. & ae. except electrical. ... . + 9.2 + 6. —12.3 — 2.3 275 
Surgical equipment and supplies................. +17.6 +10. + 5.0 + 1.5 191 
Ek Leki oso dulnes oes sus +25.1 +12. — 0.9 — 0.4 232 
Paper and its products...... + 5.1 +20. — 4.0 —1.2 187 
PUNT .5.0sscscsscces +10.0 +14. + 0.1 + 3.6 54 
Tobacco and its products.................. + 6.9 + 7. + 2.9 + 1.5 50 
Leather and shoe findings — 8.9 + 2. _ _ —_ 
Miscellaneous............. + 2.4 +28. — 0.2 +10.9 150 
Re Fudics ab loss akan ceene tone + 6.9 0.8 0.2 184 
* This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. — Insufficient data to show separately. on 4 
# These Stock-Sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. ## Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 


+ Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, August 1939 










Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 


Percent change 
August 1939 from 










Kind of Business As of Aug. 









































NIRS eS RS ns eae ceaeneescecceannee 152 63 62 63 + 0.5 —1.7 , 202° 
nO ak oe ie 12 60 54 58 + 4.5 — 0.5 
Re a wos Shin Ne ubcvs vena aeee 31 41 41 41 + 1.4 — 5.8 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes.......................-555 43 33 40 40 +13.4 +16.5 
os cheese ubucunneane sees eaoncsie 36 41 42 45 + 5.1 +15.6 
ee oko 54 asa ce vc sted enous i<eseseaocsaee 11 75 65 69 —10.0 + 3.5 
I oo. hk ks ve Sauboaw si beeweea's ce 118 72 72 68 + 0.3 — 1.6 
Witnout liquor Gepartmont......... 2.0.0... ccc ew cen eee 77 71 71 69 + 2.1 —1.1 
With liquor department. ...... aches 41 73 72 68 — 1.3 — 2.1 
NS SSk Eos eoadivc<eens 110 44 44 44 + 5.5 + 2.2 
Hieotrioal goods....................... 317 70 69 72 +19.6 — 2.5 
Dairy and poultry products.......... 17 163 181 153 + 6.8 + 9.4 
Fresh fruits and vegetables........... 58 150 149 148 + 4.1 — 4.5 
Furniture and house furnishings............... 45 54 53 54 +16.7 + 0.5 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 557 99 98 95 — 1.8 — 0.5 
Full-line wholesalers.......... . 263 90 89 87 + 1.0 + 1.0 
Voluntary-group wholesalers. .. 158 104 100 97 — 5.3 — 2.7 
Retailer-cooperative warchouses. . 17 157 169 162 + 8.9 + 8.1 
I MER AS. coos ses cence nic : 119 95 96 91 — 0.5 + 0.1 
Meats and meat products. .. 57 172 164 185 + 4.2 — 0.8 
Ss iasacets Se aiaia iets < 12 112 125 117 + 7.8 + 2.5 
Wines and spirituous liquors... . 20 103 100 93 —13.2 — 4.0 
Total hardware group.......... 399 54 52 55 + 8.0 + 0.5 
General hardware.... . 143 51 49 52 + 5.3 — 0.1 
Heavy hardware.......... 20 67 72 69 +12.7 + 2.3 
Industrial supplies**........ 113 63 58 61 +15.3 + 3.2 
Plumbing and heating supplies... . 123 56 57 57 +15.2 + 0.9 
RE oe Rex cat ohn et nes ekcnsinessscrs 33 22 22 27 + 9.5 —14.2 
eee 8 56 51 56 +14.4 + 4.7 
37 63 61 60 +16.7 — 1.3 
45 50 46 53 + 5.0 + 0.8 
Lchesstucasbayenekssbse'eonss eas 34 46 44 45 + 6.4 + 1.0 
ely ceuina nda pice ue 17 82 72 78 +13.1 — 0.6 
Paper and its products... .. 77 55 54 57 + 2.0 — 0.6 
EPODINIOR. oo 5 os n..nceess 9 95 94 97 ~ — 6.9 + 7.7 
Tobacco and its products 101 123 191 123 + 2.1 + 3.6 
Leather and shoe findings. 8 39 29 37 + 1.7 — $6 
Miscellaneous.............. : 42 101 93 R2 = 6.4 sa 

eet i tet ork oe 2,406 72 71 72 + 4.8 + 0.4 $224,688 











* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms; 
* This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam iepelien. Tr 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic divisions, August, 1939 
















End of Month Inventories (Cost) 


Percent change 
= Apa 2000 Toes, 


Stock-Sales Ratio# 






Geographic Division 
Kind of Business 





August | August July 
1939 1938 1939 





























— 2.4 1.9 157 148 
ew BOG... 0. .ccceccccecseccsccccncccccesers 115 ae 
New England - ‘ : 129 131 
Electrical goods. ............s+sseeeegeeserets . 15:3 + 3.9 145 123 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 31 : —56 ee 333 317 
Industrial supplies*......... eaessioweavesceser 15 : . —33 | +03 274 248 
Plumbing and heating supplies...........--+- 10 . : . +12 | —o6 134 150 
er an +f op ce Naeanainals rea a es a 17.0 . ee ners ha a 
0 acco ani 1 PTOGUCTS. 2... cece eee eererrere . ° 2 1.9 152 163 
Middle Atlantic ebereces cet eeeceeeseceeeseserenceens 6 25 + ; : ’ id . + 1.0 316 256 
Automotive supplies............-..eeeeeseeee 30 + ; . —52 1 +166 224 318 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. ...... 20 Sfx . ayy S) Gedy 157 373 
Shoes and other footwear.............++s0+++5 10 + 6. 0.5 +17 +12 150 154 
Drugs (without liquor department).........-. 14 — se toi + 3:0 + 3:0 282 938 
RIMMER Goes ohana kencsnsvocss seoretesessss 47 +10. + O68 417.2 | —02 115 122 
Electrical goods. .............ssecveceeecesees 72 412.3 | + .'s en 0.0 15 13 
Fresh fruits and vegetables...........--+-++++ 13 ae ta85 437.0 | + 7.3 193 328 
Furniture and house furnishings...........-. 12 +22.8 a Ht +53 +88 109 112 
Groceries and foods, except farm products....] 110 — 1.5 + o3 eet ae 35 38 
Meats and meat products.............++++++++ 18 + 6.0 + ¢ + 2:0 +17 362 350 
General hardware. ...........-...sccssecceees 32 + 7.9 Tie ae + 2'2 240 203 
Industrial supplies*......... Deer eeihesesvees 38 +24.6 Be : — 74 =~ 16 159 ie 
— and heating supplies.............-- = Tis t 30.4 —62 | +37 474 736 
ET <5 con a cohiecenkstecnes esses 006s . . ve = ee z 
Lumber and building materials.............. 9 +14.9 Te ae ee 108 120 
Paper and its products..........0...sssseeee- 29 + 5.0 a a1 ae — 20 58 52 
0 and its products...............+++08+ 37 + 7.2 Tes +19 +04 143 178 
nok e cc caccisccasccsevents 536 + 9.4 Ins Ry +03 273 Hh 
Automotive supplies. ..............--..00e0es 47 +11.7 Tis 4 a acne 160 oo: 
ere 12 +.5.4 tes'0 ; 4227 | — 43 148 325 
Clothing ard furnishings, except shoes. ...... 11 +30.3 135 9 es +25 181 os 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 5 T.s-§ + 8 50 420.1 | — 4.0 134 iss 
IER GE re . . oa) 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.................+- 17 — 1.8 7s = m7 eH << os a a 
Groceries and foods, except farm products....] 109 + 3.0 Tas 17 +30.2 + 5.6 37 re 
Meats and meat products...............+++06: = tT oe + wt 10 tis2 | +26 25 = 
Beer Cee ecccrcccvececesesecccesccesceeeeeseees 22 7 8.3 + 4.2 19 abs 3.2 + 0.6 279 277 
MAUMGRN ROTAWOES. <.... 2.0 csccncacesssees 14:0 15 ler te ee | 298 254 
Industrial oupplies’......-.. gowsseeeeeseaseees = 173 Te ; 10 re 4 Dee 284 a8 
umbing and heating supplies............... ° . 7 

DE eisai sixssrnscnahsnrveratvinn a -) SB | Toe | 7et8 . | reise = 86 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 10 +12.2 ts rH ae ee 133 po 
Paper and its products................200++++ 21 + 5.4 T"5 20 712.0 + 54 as . 

To MINE BE UND c 0 ces cceseccieccoscs 49 + 7.0 + 2 ne an on 
iso con cone<wcnescsacsnian 328 + 4.9 + 7. 5 oe +69 268 196 
Automotive supplies. ..............00eeeeeees 18 + 0.7 9 10 = .; + 3:0 b 240 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 11 +3.5 | + = ; 7 —77 A +an <8 237 
Drugs (with liquor department)............-. - t 2 Ths 2 9 Saad kd 4 r~ 
NS ee ss ocips cus iesnsabbccsecacees 30 T18°7 ~s 37 + 9:8 ey 126 3 

BE Ee ees 10 +3.4 35 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................... 12 —6.4 | — 82 ; + 5.2 33 = 35 
Furniture and house furnishings............. 10 +30.9 $3.8 a +24.9 | + es a6 330 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. .. . 95 + 4.6 +14. : — 0.2 = ae 181 
IL, <n ccbignasanyececescoedsyns 13 +10.3 | + 6.9 3 re eee 275 
ERR OMDTININ® 5 5 56.5505 00 ccssececstess 14 +11.5 + 4.4 4 + 5.8 as 197 194 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 10 +18.8 | +17.6 $ —15.4 | — 30 177 166 
Tobacco and its products..............+.2+0+: 13 —2.1 | +.0.7 . + 0.7 +h 36 42 
South Atlantic Peres yssesetssesseeseeseeseessons + ; + 2 Ti + 7.0 . 157 178 
NG  , evonenewensie me : ms — a — stam 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 13 + 3.2 | +11.9 6 +03 | +07 194 212 
he a RSet eee 44 caves earres 14 +15.2 | +70.8 “a — 4.2 . = 274 368 
I oo act's Gale's cases nas cceos 48 +27.2 — 2.% +28.8 73 124 122 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.................-- 12 —2.2 | +06 5 —83 | +7. 37 28 
Meats and meat products..................0+. 6 + 1.8 7 2 — Fe — _ 
Groceries and foods, except farm products....} 100 + 3.8 8 = + 6.4 2 cs 139 151 
IIR oogonia veceenesaccsscesd oes 29 + 8.7 ! 9 + 4.1 Va 341 388 
Industrial supplies*.................cssseeees 15 + 6.9 : +24 | + . 209 228 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 20 +14.0 ¢ 18 + 4.5 a .s 159 159 
POMP OIE A TIONED. <5. 00.5.5 ciceeeccceccoes 10 — 2.2 . 5 — 7.3 206 226 
To ae See 13 + 9.4 : 88 — 23 — _ 
ne eine on stro nek = t 7 . ° + 4 + O48 na = 

rugs (without liquor department : : aa = V- 
ae rth cuakiint « eecekaises 12 +13.8 | +96.7 8 +11 | + 9.6 216 359 
Electrical SEE Eee ee 16 425.5 | —15.7 = +13.4 | — 2.8 143 110 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 46 + 4.4 + 9.9 2 + 4.1 — 0.2 132 146 
General hardware. .................04. : 16 + 3.9 + 8.1 9 — 2.5 + 3.1 286 273 
Industrial supplies* . 7 +18.4 + 3.8 —_ — _ ae a 
West South Central................... a + 7.0 | +13.2 176 +05 | +0.7 198 214 
Automotive supplies. ....................2005 9 — 0.9 + 7.8 a — 7.5 + 1.7 186 185 
Drugs (with liquor department).............. il — 1.3 + 9.0 10 —1.2 + 1.5 281 301 
Dry goods. Deteita takes ss kanee6es es ohebavswas nae ll + 6.0 +96.0 + 2.6 —1.9 202 396 
Co See ee 34 +26.4 | —10.0 26 +14.8 | — 4.4 113 96 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 125 + 3.7 + 8.6 87 + 2.5 + 3.7 141 148 
General MN cc thad char bhigedo% aasaanbes 16 +13.9 +13.2 10 +1. + 4.5 314 291 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 7 +10.8 +11.1 4 —18. — 2.8 566 487 
Tobacco and its products.................... 8 — 3.6 + 1.8 - _ _ _ _ 
UN es ooe ciiesne neds cones ssccisatoscas 126 + 4.8 + 8.0 89 —1 + 0.3 172 170 
Automotive omens Res a te i cain Ke 13 — 2.7 — 2.2 6 +1 0.0 238 216 
Drugs (wtihout liquor department)........... : Tue tes 5 +2 + 3.9 192 223 
ry a ea eae aoa was 4s bee te ae : , nee _— — — o 
I 6 oi has o civenecécee scene na’ 15 +17.4 — 5.9 12 + 6 + 4.3 130 105 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................... 5 + 4.9 +18.5 i _ — — — 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 40 + 2.1 + 7.1 34 — 2. + 3.4 155 152 
Meats and meat products..................... 4 + 1.5 + 7.3 _ — - — — 
err 8 — 1.8 + 7.9 6 — 6. + 0.7 263 254 
Tobacco and its products...................+. 5 +4.7 | + 2.9 a _ -_ = _ 
Pacific. ..... et sant SEA Rcalaculeccnaeaint6aa 325 + 8.5 | +14.0 172 —18 | ~1.7 205 212 
IN ois dcceskcscsaceenctcn 57 +29.1 +45.3 16 — 7. — 0.5 230 259 
BY GOOG... 4. cescccsccccsscccccvccssccccces 13 +12.8 +48.4 6 —i1. — 7.1 232 304 
Electrical goods... ....1! Se heal 34 +15.3 | + 6.6 31 —40 | —03 161 140 
Furniture and house furnishings............. 9 +10.7 +12.0 “= — _ - a 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. .. . 45 + 1.7 + 5.5 25 — 3. — 5.6 148 156 
General hardware She eee Rolain thea 4 wie 16 + 4.6 +15.3 9 + 1. —1.4 317 359 
Industrial supplies*......... Mina wanes sas cobs 10 + 6.7 + 2.7 6 + 5. — 0.3 304 309 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 13 +14.5 + 5.8 5 + 4. + 8.0 152 151 
Lumber and building materials.............. 11 +16.2 +15.8 & — 2. — 0.8 220 174 
puna, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 15 + 1.3 — 6.3 5 + 2. + 2.8 381 330 
Paper and ite products..................see0. 9 +13.4 +69.3 5 — 2. — 1.5 201 329 
To eos co vnconieeciew ave 18 + 1.6 + 7.3 4 + 2. + 3.3 83 74 
1939 * This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
, 


— Insufficient data to show separately. ? ‘ 
# These Stock-Sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. 





Total Accounts Receivable 
ercent c 
August 1939 from 


August 
1938 


New England 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Industrial supplies**........ ew une Guess benetedbabs ecees cean 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products 

Middle Atlantic 
Automotive supplies 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear 


eh 


ROR anweeoe NS Bee 


Se bo 00 00 69 67 00 00 00 SO RD CO DD IDO OO NOS WO RIN ONONSOM DE 
titi itit 
ee 


_ 


t4+++4++4+4+4+44 141 
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Fresh fruits and vegetables 

Furniture and house furnishings 

Groceries and foods, except farm products 

Meats and meat products 

General hardware............. 

Heavy hardware 

Industrial supplies** 

Plumbing and heating supplies. 

Jewelry 

Lumber and building materials. . . 
‘obacco and its products 

East North Central 


bt 
eSancSn 


+t+t++1+++ 


Dry goods. 

Electrical goods 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 

Meats and meat products 

Groceries and foods, except farm products 

General hardware. 

Industrial supplies**........... 

Plumbing and heating supplies 

NR reeks Bi Ck Gh cbax nb a's 

Lumber and building materials... 
achinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical 

gg equipment and supplies 


J++ I++ LP EP bei beet bb tel +++ 
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Zs 
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e 
Tobacco and its products 

West North Central................. 
Automotive supplies....... 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Drugs (without liquor department) 
Drugs (with liquor department) 


ry 
Electrical goods....... 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................... 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware......... 
Industrial eupplies®*..............060.0000.., 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Tobacco and its products 

South Atlantic 
Automotive supplies........... 
Drugs (without liquor departm 


ry s 
Electrical goods....... 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Gonoral hardware. ...........0ccccccccees. 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Tobacco and its products 
East South Central..................... 
pre (without liquor department) 
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— — Me os 
SRoh wae aSS PON h Ow womans ohesaseweSd 


Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 
Machinery, equipment an 
Tobacco and its products 
Mountain 


+} ST I 


Automotive supplies 

Shoes and other footwear 

Dry goods............ 

Electrical goods.......... 

Dairy and poultry products 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 

Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 


— dO — i 


+44+4+ | ++) 4+4+4+ 
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nee od and building a 
achinery, equipment and supplies, ex 
Tobacco and its products ext 
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9 
2 
0 
6 
7 
2 
7 
9 
8 
5 
8 
7 
3 
6 
4 
1 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 
5 
3 
7 
5 
6 
4 
0 
1 
6 
6 
5 
7 
4 
4 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
9 
2 
3 
5 
6 
9 
3 
6 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
5 
3 
1 
6 
3 
4 
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* Collection percentages are obtained by dividi collectio acco recei tical 
SrA as COMPRIS AEC ieroetae chal minaand ena capping, ene Oran ence eoup tems arh Conta, tnd, irk. | 
, : New Englan ., Me., N. H., R. I., Vt.); Middle Atlantic—N. J., N. Y., Pa.); 2 yew vel. 
Ohio, Wise.); West North Central—(Iowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr. N. Dak., 8. Hak). South Atlante (Del, D.C, Fla, Ga, Md. N. Car. 8. Car., Va, W.Va; 
at weer Poe eek: Ky., Miss., Tenn.); West South Centrai—(Ark., La., Okla., Texas); Mountain—(Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Utah Wyo.): 
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